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Obituary of Prof. Norton. 





MIsFORTUNEs never come singly. We had scarcely 
laid down our saddened pen, and cast an earnest look 
into the already darkened future, when another, in the 
bloom of his maturity, was called hence. Calmly, peace- 
fully, trustingly, he has passed to the land of his faith, 
to the home of the blest, leaving regret to border the 
pathway he had trod, and tears to water in vainthe hopes 
which his usefulness had awakened. Prof. Norron is 
dead, aged only thirty. 


“ Those the Gods love, die young, 
Bat they whose hearts are dry 
As summers’ dust, burn to the socket.”’ 


The lives of the truly great are always instructive, and 
could we read them rightly, would teach us useful les- 
sons, both in the sublime results which attend their labors 
and in the mode by which their greatness has been at- 
tained. While one whose talents and accomplishments 
have distinguished him among the wise men and scholars 
of his day lives, we admire only the proofs of his genius 
and ability; but when such an one is removed from our 
midst, we naturally inquire into the elements of his 
power. It is in this way that, when one is dead, he yet 
speaketh—speaks, not only in word and in deed, but in 
the more silert operations of the mind, which are mark- 
ed in the successive grades of culture by which one rises 
to eminence. 

Deeply as we deplore the loss of the most practical 
agricultural writer and thinker of the preseot time—one 
from whence the farming community expected much, and 
whose efforts promised more permanently beneficial re- 
sults than those of any other man, we shall find that his 
life, though short, is full of instruction and replete with 
interest. 

From his youth, Mr. Norton had been more or less 
conversant with the practice of agriculture, and as is 
naturally the case with an inquiring mind, the apparent 
lack of system, and ruinous waste often seen, led to 
thought and investigation. After having pursued the 
study of chemistry with the ablest professors in this 
country, he visited Europe, in the summer of 1844, for 
the purpose of pursuing his studies farther than could 
be done here, and also to extend his observations. Mr. 
Norton accompanied Prof. Jounsron on a tour through 
Scotland, the results of which appcared in his letters 
published in this journal. These letters, which were con- 


tinned regularly during his absence, were his first iutro- 
duction to the public as a writer, and established his re- 
putation as a careful observer, a close reasoncr, and a 





sound thinker. During his stay in Scotland he enjoyed 
the closet intimacy with Prof. Jounsron, and pursued 
his studies under his direction at the Laboratory of the 
Ag. Chemical Association. The analyses furnished by 
him from time to time, show the accuracy of his mind 
and his superior industry, and his notes on Prof. Jonn- 
ston’s lectures are valuable abstracts, forming almost a 
complete text book of Agricultural Science, All his 
communications to THe Cuttivator are of permanent 
value, and show the condition of Ag. Science in Scot- 
land at that time. 

In the fall of 1845, he made a tour on the Continent, 
for the purpose of visiting some of the most celebrated 
laboratories, and his letters were for a time discontinued. 
Shortly after, he returned to this country, when he re- 
ceived an appointment to a professorship of chemistry, 
as applied to agriculture, which had been created at Yale 
College. Mr. Norton wished to perfect himself in chem- 
istry before entering upon his duties as Professor, and 
with this in view he sailed again for Europe in the fall of 
1846. Here we notice a prominent characteristic of 
Prof. Norton. There was nothing of pretension in his 
nature—he was unwilling to assume a responsibility till 
he felt himself fully equal to it. Instead of being vain 
of the honor thus early bestowed on him, he goes man- 
fully and earnestly to work to lay, deep and strong, the 
foundations of a science, of which the first rudiments 
were scarcely known. 

In the year 1846, a premium of fifty sovereigns ($250) 
was offered by the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, for the best analysis of theoat. The chemi- 
cal constituents and the physiology of the growth of this 
plant, were little known, and a scientific analysis had 
never been attempted. Mr. Norton, still a student in 
the laboratory, and in competition with several learned 
chemists, obtained this premium. This is more remarka- 
ble from the fact that he was an American, and unknown 
to the scientific world. The article contains thirty-nine 
tables, showing the composition of the different parts of 
the oat, and at several stages of its growth, and displays 
a vast amount of research and an untiring industry. In 
the conclusion of the article, Mr. Norron remarks—‘‘ I 
may be permitted to say, that the extent of this investi- 
gation, and the many points which I have been compelled 
to leave undetermined or doubtful, after eighteen months 
of constant labor, must convince those who entertain 
false ideas of the time and patience necessary for chemi- 
cal researches of this’kind, that they have crred in sup- 
posing the chemist able todo ina few days or weeks 
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what can only be effected by the labor and study of many 


successive years.” 


How strangely does this language of a successful 
scholar contrast with the assertions of later, not to say 
riper chemists, who arrive at the most profound conclu- 
sions with an astonishing facility, and, in advance of pub- 
lic opinion, award to themselves the highest eulogiums. 

During his stay in Europe Mr. Norton studied with 
Prof. MutpEr at Utrecht, Holland, one of the greatest 
physiologists and chemists of his day. His letters from 
Holland are admirable pictures of the rural aspect of the 
country. Upon his return to this country in the fall of 
1847, he entered upon his duties at Yale. Though at- 
tendance on the lectures in his department was voluntary, 
and comparatively little attention had been paid to Agri- 
cultural Chemistry by the young men in our colleges, he 
soon gathered a class of students, which was gradually 
increasing to the time of his death. His laboratory was, 
in fact, the only place in this country where the princi- 
ples of science as applied to agriculture, were thorough- 
ly taught. 


The cares of his professorship were not his exclusive 
occupation. A treatise on Scientific Agriculture, which 
was written as a Prize Essay, and took a premium of one 
hundred dollars, offered by the N. Y. State Ag. Society, 
and was subsequently published as a text book for schools, 
was prepared by him in 1850. This little work embodies 
all the fundamental principles of Agricultural Science, 
so far as well established, and has been widely circulated. 

Prof. Norton also wrote an appendix to Stephens’ 
Book of the Farm, together with notes, such as to adapt 
it to this country. In the Cultivator for January, 1850, 
Prof. Norton commenced a series of letters, which were 
continued without interruption till his sickness. These 
communications were of such a practical nature, and so 
well adapted to the wants of farmers, that they consti- 
tuted one of the chief attractions of the Cultivator. His 
views of scientific farming were not of that ultra, radical 
sort that empirics love so well to dwell upon, but rather 
the more rational and common sense ideas, which a 
knowledge of the real condition of our farmers and their 
interests, combined with sound discipline of mind, would 
naturally form. If his style lacked ornament, it was 
because the frame work he had to build was too vast a 
structure to admit of decoration—if he rarely called 
imagination to his aid, it was because he was too intent 
upon the stern realities of things—if he seldom manifested 
any great enthusiasm, it was because he was conscious of 
having only entered on a work whose triumphs still lay 
in the unexplored future. Thonghtfully, carefully, steadi- 
ly he was laying the foundation on which, in after years, 
he might rear as proud a monnment as science ever wrote 
her name upon. Agriculture in this country had much 
to hope for in his efforts; for he bent the undivided ener- 
gies of his mind to its advancement. His whole soul 
was in the work—he had the confidence of every one, 
and with no other person cou!d the interests of our rural 
population be so safely entrusted as with Prof. Norton. 
Upon whom will his mantle fall? Who will arise to guide 
through the shoals and quicksands of reckless imposture, 
the noble ship of American industry? 


We have not space enough to speak of particular ar- 





ticles of Prof. Norron’s, nor to notice the many address- 
es which he delivered at intervals before Agricultural 
Societies and the community gencrally. Snffiec it to 
say, that everything he wrote, and everything he said, 
was marked by the same uniform prudence, the same 
careful judgment, which characterises the man. He was 
never led into error—never ran head-long into chimeras 
and fanaticism, and so was never obliged to retract 
what he had said, or retire from positions he had taken. 


When the project of the University of Albany was 
broached in 1851, Prof. Norton entered warmly into the 
plan. He had felt deeply the need of such aninstitution, 
and knew the obstacles which lay in the way of the stu- 
dents of Agriculture and the Natural Sciences. He ad- 
vocated it as the best means of securing a permanent 
basis to our Agricnltural Interests, and forming a nucleus 
for science in this country, The lectures, which he de- 
livered in the winter of 1851-52, before a class which was 
gathered in Albany, were popular and instructive. He | 
had a rare faculty of expressing in plain language his 
thoughts on the most abstruse subjects, and also of hold- 
ing the attention of an audience to his theme. The 
severe labor, attendant on delivering courses of lectures 
at New Haven and at the University of Albany, ma- 
terially impaired his health, and before the close of his 
lectures, he was obliged to leave for a warmer climate. 
Strong hopes were entertained, at first, of his recovery, 
but Providence had otherwise ordered. After his return 
to the north, he sank slowly to his end. Though con- 
scious that he must leave a world which was just open- 
ing to his ambition, and a circle of friends who fully ap- 
preciated his worth, he was cheered on by that christian 
hope which had been his guide and solace during life. 
The exchange of werlds is for him a happy one, but his 
loss will cast a shadow on many a heart. 

His character was in the highest degree estimable, and 
his virtues were of that quiet, unobtrusive nature, which 
steal so readily into the affections of every one. He was 
eminently fitted to grace the social circle, and his pleasing, 
artless manner, winning address, and animated style of 
conversation, made his society peculiarly desirable. 

The personal friends of Prof. Norton mourn one who 
was endeared to them by the closest intimacy,—the 
scientific world, one of their brightest lights, and the 
readers of the Cultivator, a most valued correspondent. 
Thus in the space of five short weeks, have we been 
called to write the obituaries of the two most prominent 
Horticultural and Agricultural writers of the day, men 
whose places cannot well be filled, and whose memorics 
will long be cherished by every lover of bis country. 





a 

Hicnu Price or Winter Pears.—Robert Thompson 
states inthe Journal of the London Horticultural Society, 
that in January the scarcity of winter pears is such, that 
Jersey Chaumontels [an old but good pear] make their 
appearance, imported at the high price of not unfrequent- 
ly five pounds per hundred. This is more than twenty- 
four dollars—or about twenty-five cents each by the 
hundred. Would not an acre or two of winter pears 
afford some profit, if rightly managed? If four speci- 
mens sell fora dollar at midwinter, what would fine 
Easter Beurres bring at the opening of spring? 
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The State Fair at Utica. 





It is gratifying te observe the continued improvement 
in the value and utility of our State Fairs. Instead of 
forming mere shows for the attraction of idle curiosity, 
they are yearly becoming more useful as disseminators 
of valuable knowledge. Instead of being mere carnivals, 
they are assuming a high rank as schools of rural art. 
Tn accordance with this improvement, less attention than 
formerly is given to show in preparation, and more to 
convenience and order. When we look back some years, 
and compare our present with former fairs, we cannot 
avoid a strong feeling of gratification at the general ad- 
vancement which has heen made, both in the general 
plan, and in the details of management. When we re- 
member the great and multifarious machinery which 
must be set in motion for conducting the business of a 
single annual exhibition, the many thousands of objects 
to be entered, labelled, and arranged, and the many ten 
thousands of persons admitted to view them, a feeling 
of admiration, rather than of censure, should be the re- 
sult. So long as those who visit them regard the aquisi- 
tion of the vast amount of knowledge they furnish as 
their chief attraction and value, little dissatisfaction will 
be felt when they do not happen to receive premiums; 
and remembering that when many ride the same horse, 
all cannot be foremost, they will derive a high degree of 
pleasure in so easily availing themselves of the superior 
improvements which others have made. 

The grounds at Utica were unusually spacious and 
commodious. About fifty acres of very smooth land 
had been enclosed, and ample room thus afforded for the 
general distribution of the vast crowd. With one ex- 
ception, the halls for exhibition were broad tents, which 
answered the purpose of both convenience and economy. 
A free use of the water cart prevented the annoyance of 
dust, and contributed much to the comforts of the spec- 
tators. 

The exhibition of Cattle was large. There were 147 
entries and about 550 animals upon the grounds. A dis- 
tinguishing feature was the large display of Devons, 
among which there were so many beautiful animals, that 
it is quite out of the question to point out those which 
pleased us the best. We well remember when but a few 
years since, the only exhibition of this breed consisted 
of the herds of but one or two exhibitors—now, large 
numbers were sent from nearly every portion of the 
state. The Durhams were less numerous, but furnished 
some very fine animals. S. P. Chapman’s celebrated 
bull ‘‘ Halton,” was a general favorite. Several other 
fine animals were observed in the herds of J. M. Sher- 
wood, Wm. A. Brown, W. Bullock, and others. Of 
Herefords, fine animals were exhibited by W. H. Sotham, 
of Geneseo, and Erastus Corning, Jr., of Albany. A very 
interesting herd of grade Herefords, bred from the stock 
of Wm. H. Sotham, consisting of about fifty head, was 
exhibited by George Clark, of Otsego county. They 
comprised cows, calves, heifers, steers and working oxen, 
and were in ordinary condition, having never been pam- 
pered nor highly fed. Of Ayrshires, E. P. Prentice, of 
Albany, J. C. Tiffany, of Coxsackie. and James Bro- 
die, of Ellisburgh, were the principal exhibitors. 





yearling bull, belonging to the laer gentlemen, attract- 
ed a great deal of attention on account of his fine form, 
appearing, as a by-stander remarked, ‘‘as if he had 
been turned in a lathe.” The forty head of Kentucky 
cattle, grade Durhams, from John W. Tayior were also an 
interesting exhibition. A large collection of native work- 
ing oxen were on the grounds, among which we observed 
ten very fine yoke from James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 
fifteen yoke from George Sheldon, of Conquest, Cayuga 
county, and about forty yoke from different individuals 
in the town of New-Hartford. The native red three- 
year steers of H P. Potter, exceeded in symmetrical 
form any animals of this kind we had seen. 

There were 239 entries of Horses. The finest thorough- 
bred stallion was admitted to be J. B. Burnet’s old horse 
‘¢ Consternation”—there was also a beautiful two vear 
colt from this horse, about two years old. ‘‘ Gen. Gifford,” 
anda colt of his stock owned by Chas. W. Ingersoll of 
Lodi, Seneca county, were among the best Morgan horses. 

The exhibition of Sheep was good. There was a fine 
exhibition of long wools, and some excellent French 
Merinos. A ram of the latter breed, owned by J. D. 
Patterson of Chautauque county, was a monster. We 
had the curiosity to measure him, and although a hand- 
some, well-proportioned animal, his head was found to 
be a foot long, his horns each over four inchesin breadth, 
and from the tip of his nose to the beginning of his tail, 
full six feet. The wool was observed to be quite fine, 
more so than usual on animals of this class. Ue is said 
to have sheared about thirty pounds, and to require less 
food for the wool yielded, than common sheep. Wheth- 
er the strength, and the consequent difficulty of hand- 
ling sheep of such size, would be a serious objection to 
their general introduction, farmers ean best judge for 
themselves. 

The Swine were not numerous but contained some fine 
animals. 

The Poultry afforded quite an interesting display to 
fowl-amateurs. They were so numerous that their cages 
occupied the four sides of a large barn situated within 
the enclosure, and around which a temporary veranda 
was built for their protection from the weather. The 
largest exhibitor was D. P. Newell, of Rochester, who 
took a large share of the premiums. There were many 
beautiful specimens from other individuals, 

There was a good display of Agricultural Implements. 
A greater number of reapers and mowers were on the 
ground than at any previous fair, and they included most 
of those which were tried last summer atGeneva. J. Ra- 
palje, of Rochester, presented the largest collection of 
plows, harrows, straw-cutters, and other implements. 
Emery & Co., of Albany, exhibited an improvement in 
Hovey’s straw-cutter, which is now probably the best 
straw-cutter with knivesonacylinder. The knives being 
thinner (and stiffened by a twist) are more easily sharp- 
ened; being set without any central cylinder, they are 
within smaller compass; and, diverging considera- 
bly. never become clogged; while the same work is 
done with a less costly machine. This straw-cutter 
was found to work with great ease. It is admirably 
adapted to cutting hay and straw, but not corn-stalks. 


A.A portable cider-mill, exhibited by D. F. Phillips, of 
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Ashland, Ohio, was r@arkable for its compact form, 
neatness, and efficiency. 

The exhibition in Dairy Hall, although not large, fur- 
nished many excellent productions. The two large cheese 
of J. Williams, Rome, weighing over 500 Ibs. each, at- 


. tracted much attention, and the committee for their ex- 


amination stated that they were of the highest quality being 
fully equal in this respect to any of the smaller cheeses. 
We observed in the same tent, besidesa large collection of 
grains and seeds, a handsomely arranged collection of 
English grains from Charlwood & Co., of London, and a 
neat case of the varietiesof Indian Corn from R. L. Colt, 
of Patterson, New-Jersey. 

A large portion of the contents of Mechanic’s Hall 
consisted of the stoves. If these do not soon reach per- 
fection, it will not perhaps be for a want of ingenuity and 
numbers in their manufactures. We obscrved that most 
of them, and including some of the neatest specimens, 
were new inventions, being marked with the year 1852. 

Manufacturer’s Hall contained as usual avery large 
miscellaneous collection, including many brilliant speci- 
mens of skill, of which our present limits forbid an enu- 
meration. : 

Tho exhibition of vegetables was the best that has ever 
been made at a State Fair. The tables in the tent devo- 
ted to them, were literally piled to their utmost capacity, 
with a profusely rich collection of every thing the kitch- 
en garden produces, of uncommonly fine and large 
growth. Among many contributors, we observed more 
particularly the names of H. G. Dickerson of Lyons, 
and N. Culver of Arcadia, both in Wayne county, at- 
tached to very fine specimens. 

Fora Hatt, as usual, formed a very interesting part 
of the exhibition. The large tent, 140 long, and nearly 
100 wide, devoted to fruit and flowers, was arranged in- 
ternally with a simple view to the convenience of exhibi- 
tors, and the accommodation of spectators, with no cost- 
ly expenditure for the sake of show—contrasting most 
favorably in this respect, with the arrangements in some 
former years. In the present instance the outer portion 
of the tent was left entirely open for the free passage of 
the multitude, the fruits and flowers occupying the cen- 
tral part, and thus in a great measure obviating the 
squeezing and ‘‘ boring with elbow-points,” always re- 
sulting from a confined passage. 

Among the contents of Floral Hall, the collections of 
pears exceeded any thing of the kind in former years. 
Hovey & Co. of Boston, presented 104 varieties, and 
Ellwanger & Barry 180 varieties. Both of these con- 
tained some sorts of great rarity. Henry Vail, of 
Troy, exhibited 70 varieties, the largest amateur collec- 
tion. J. Morse of Cayuga, presented 60 sorts, and T. 
C. Maxwell & Co., of Geneva, C. Reagles, of Schenec- 
tady, Thorp & Co., of Syracuse, and A. Frost & Co., 
of Rochester, about 30 to 40 sorts each. As indicative 
of those varieties most generally held in high estimation, 
we name the following, which were found toa greater or 
less extent in all these collections:—Bartlott, Belle Lu- 
crative, Dix, Autumn Paradise, Flemish Beauty, Bosc, 
Gray and White Doyenne, Doyenne Boussock, Diel, Ur- 
baniste, Onondaga, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Seckel, 
Glout Morceau, Stevens’ Genesee, Gansel’s Bergamont, 





Fulton, Passe Colmar, and Winter Nelis. Apples were 
in fewer numbers than usual—the largest collections were 
60 sorts from Ellwanger & Barry, 82 from J.J. Thomas, 
50 from J. Morse, and lesser quantities from a few others. 
Some fine specimens of the Hawley were exhibited by 
James H. Watts, of Rochester. 

The show of peaches was very meagre, the crop 
through most parts of the state having proved a failure. 
The only fine specimens that attracted much attention 
were from J. Morse, of Cayuga, and H. G. Dickerson, 
of Lyons—the former presenting about 30 sorts—and 
some very fine Early Crawfords were observed in the 
collection of the latter. Many beautiful dishes of plums 
were contributed by citizens of Utica, which appears to 
be an admirable locality for this fruit, the trees being 
heavily loaded with their crops. The largest exhibition 
of plums was nearly 40 varieties, from C. Reagles, of 
Schenectady. 

The finest grapes were those from H. L. Suydam, of 
Geneva. Bunches of Black St. Peters weighed three 
pounds, and of Zinfindel, over two and a half pounds. 
These were raised in a small ‘‘ cold house,” of very sim- 
ple construction, on the sunny side of his carriage house, 
and which he manages entirely with his own hands, dur- 
ing the few minutes each day, of leisure from busi- 
ness. He ascribes his great success to the free use of 
soap soads as a watering to his inner border, which is en- 
tirely suspended as soon as ripening commences, and a 
high heat given at the same time, ranging often as high 
as 115° Fah. Fine specimens of grapes were also exhibit- 
ed by S. H. Ainsworth, of West Bloomfield, J. Greig, 
of Canandaigua, A. Frost & Co., of Rochester, and H. 
Vail, of Troy. 

Among the FLowers were some fine Dahlias, Verbe- 
nas, and Fuchsias, which constituted the chief portion of 
the exhibition. Most of the greenhouse plants were con 
tributed by the nurserymen of Rochester and Syracuse 

On the last day of the Fair, several thousands assem. 
bled under a broad tent. to hear the annual address from 
Horatio Stymour, of Utica. It was able, interesting, 
and occasionally eloquent. It was devoted chiefly to the 
importance to farmers of well directed application of 
knowledge and of physical means, and urged with great 
force, the indispensible necessity of exertion, energy, and 
enterprise inthe cultivators of the soil, if they would 
keep pace with the advancement of the present day, and 
the competition with which internal and foreign commerce 
is surrounding them. 





oo 
Corn Curing. 





Eps. Cuttivator—In the July No. I seea call for ex- 
periments in corn raising, &ce. I will state for the bene- 
fit of your correspondent, H. W., of Ira, N. Y., and 
others who wish to get the most sound corn, without re- 
gard to the stalks for fodder. Last year the season was 
short at both ends for the corn crop, being wet and cold 
in the spring, and frost early in the fall, and many of the 
farmers in my neighborhood had not one-half of a crop of 
sound corn. 

I planted some four acres on high land descending to 
the south and east; there was a strip across the piece, 
some tworods wide, too wet for corn in a wet season; 
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when my corn was fit to cut up at the root, there 
was some twelve or fourteen rows across the piece, that 
to appearance had not a sound ear of corn. I left those 
standing till the corn cut by the root was cured suffi- 
ciently to husk. I then cut the standing rows at the 
ground, and carried it in for husking; contrary to my 
expectation, the fourteen rows were as sound as any por- 
tion of the crop, and ready for cribbing up—while that 
cut by the root before any frost, I had to spread to dry 
before I could put it in crib safely. From my experi- 
ments, I conclude that we may get more sound corn, 
when the crop is late, by letting it stand and cure in the 
hill, but the fodder is not of much value. My corn was 
cut up the 25th and 26th of September, and drawed in 
for husking the 18th and 20th of October; had an ave- 
rage crop for my vicinity, of 25 bushels of sound shel- 
led corn, tothe acre. B.H. M. Morris, Otsego co., 
N. Y., July 20, 1852. 





The Vermont State Fair. 





The second exhibition of the Vermont State Agricul- 
tural Society was held at Rutland on the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
of September. Whena year ago the first impromptu 
gathering of Vermont farmers was announced, its suc- 
cess was considered quite problematical. There have 
been for a long time many intelligent and enterprising 
farmers in the Green Mountain State, but the interest in 
improved culture had not become general enough to jus- 
tify any competition with the older states. 
felt too much pride to throw open to the gaze of an 
emulous brotherhood the products of their hills and val- 
leys, and their mechanical skill, when aware that they 
must fall below the standard of states less rich in natural 
resources. This feeling has been so far overcome—thanks 
to the well.tinied efforts of far-seeing and ambitious men 
that a State Agricultural Society has been formed, and 
without the incitement of premiums or the hope of reward, 
the farmers came, strong in numbers. and stronger still 
in purpose, to their fair. The result was gratifying in 
the extreme, and none expressed so much surprise at the 
character of the exhibition as Vermonters themselves. 
Their mountains had interposed a barrier to their ac- 
quaintance, and now, when their railroads had brought 
them around these tree-crowned summits, and together 
in generous rivalry, they seemed agreeably disappointed 
in each other’s prosperity. 

The display of Agricultural Implements and the pro- 
ducts of mechanic art, was quite limited; yet on the 
whole creditable. Manufacturers from other states were 
well represented. The Endless Chain Horse Power of 
Ii. L. Emery of Albany, N. Y., and the Mower and 
Reaper of J. H. Manny, of Illinois, attracted considera. 
ble attention. 


The farmers 


One of the most interesting displays was that of iron 
ore, manganese, fire clay, &c., by the Brandon Iron Co., 
together with specimens of manufactured articles, which 
reflect credit on the taste and skill of the gentlemen con- 
cerned. The same company exhibited a specimen of 
fossil wood, called lignite, which is at present exciting 
considerable interest in the scientific world. <A bed of 
this lignite has been discovered, which has been excava- 
ted to the depth of eighty feet, without finding its bot- 











tom, and running in spurs to the surface of the ground. 
It is used successfully as fuel in driving an engine, burn- 
ing freely, though leaving a large proportion of ash for 
its bulk. 

Fine samples of flint and other ware were shown by 
the Bennington Co., which in point of finish, variety, and 
beauty of form, cannot be outdone. 

The show of flowers, drawings, paintings, and needle 
work, though lacking in variety, displayed much taste and 
proves that experience only is needed to make Vermont 
equal to her sister states in this department of fine arts. 

It was easy to see that the farmers prided themselves 
most on the superiority of their horses and sheep. The 
horses formed the great centre of attraction, and, we 
think, fully deserved the praise so freely lavished on them. 
We have never seen better horses, whether speed, bot- 
tom, action, or beauty, be regarded. As the well-trained 
and high spirited animals moved round the track, we 
were inclined to decide in favor of each successive com- 
petitor for the good will of the admiring crowd. 

After the speech of Mr. Sewarp on Thursday. the 
famous Black Hawk, rode by Mr. David Hill, as vigor- 
ous and active as ever, followed by fifty or more of his 
colts, many of which compare favorably with their sire, 
and the Green Mountain Morgan, rede by Mr. Silas 
Hale, also supported by a numerous progeny, and other 
animals ofthe same breed, passed in procession twice round 
the course, forming the most splendid display of horses, 
probably ever witnessed in this country. On the after- 
noon of Friday, the fair was closed by the ceremony of 
crowning Black Hawk and the Green Mountain Morgan 
with wreaths of flowers, which had been provided by the 
ladies. The animals wore their prizes with becoming 
dignity and pride, and as they moved off with their hon- 
ors, the air rung with cheers for the two ‘ best horses in 
the world.” The rivalry in displaying to the best ad. 
vantage the good points of horses is in itself well enough ; 
but we were pained to observe that jockeyism was quite 
too prevalent among the young men. When they aban- 
don the ordinary vocations of the farm to train fast 
horses, the sterling interests of agriculture will languish, 
and real progress be checked. 


The show of sheep was large, and fully sustains the 
high character which Vermont has borne for fine animals 
and superior wool. Messrs. Jewett, Morse & Co., of 
Middlebury and Shelburn, and Messrs. A. L. and M, 
Bingham of Cornwall, were the principal exhibitors of 
French Merinos. These gentlemen are deserving of great 
credit for their efforts to introduce these excellent sheep, 
and we learn that extensive sales were made at remunera- 
ting prices. Silesian sheep were shown by Mr. Campbell 
of Westminster—certainly a valuable stock, bearing fine 
wool and in large quantity. Spanish sheep were shown 
by Mr. Hammond of Middlebury, Mr. Pettibone of Man- 
chester, and others. 

There were improved cattle, poultry, and swine, on 
exhibition, but we did not learn the names of their own- 
ers, nor can we speak particularly of their merits. 

The address of Hon. Wa. H. Sewarp, of New-York, 
is worthy of special notice, as the prominent ideas em- 
bodied in it, are such as commend themselves to the at- 
tention of every intelligent farmer. 
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After alluding to the early history of Vermont, its 
natural advantages and the proofs of her industry and 
prosperity around him, he said, to improve agriculture 
is wise; for as is the culture of the fields and flocks in 
any community. so is always the culture of the men and 
women by whom it is bestowed. He considered it essen- 
tial that the business of the farmer should be made more 
lucrative. It was equally necessary in farming as in 
other pursuits, to substitute mechanical power for human 
labor. A constant and uniform relation must always be 
maintained between the state of agriculture, and indeed 
of society, and the cotemporaneous state of invention in 
the arts. He alluded to the comparative condition of 
American industry as exhibited atthe World’s Fair, and 
argued the necessity of increased attention to manufac- 
turing interests. If farmers would distinguish the genera- 
tion to which they belong, they must have a wiser and 
more enlightened system of agriculture. This prevail- 
ing indifference to agricultural science cannot be suffered 
to continue. Other natious are busy in improving their 
systems of agriculture, and will continue to improve, and 
and we must not neglect to follow, or still better, take 
the lead. There is no lack of schools or professors adapt- 
ed and qualified for advancing agriculture. The greatest 
want is that of pupils. No one wishes to study agricul- 
ture—the farmers’ sons are adverse to it generally. They 
do not intend to pursue the calling—the prejudice against 
farming is hereditary. The farmer himself is not con- 
tent with his occupation, nor his wife any moreso. They 
regard it as an humble, laborious, tuilsome one ; they fret 
about its privations and hardships aud thus unconsciously 
create a disgust for it in-their children’s minds. 

** The prejudice, however, must be expelled from the 
farmer’s tireside; and the farmer and his wife must do 
this themseives. It is as true in this case as in the more 
practical one which the rustie poet had in view :— 


* The wife too, must husband, as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy busbandry, do what thou can.’? 

Let them remember that in well constituted and high- 
ly advanced society like ours, intellectual cultivation re- 
lieves men from labor, but it does not at allexempt them 
from the practice of industry ; on the contrary, it obliges 
the universal exercise of industry; and that notwith- 
standing the current use of the figures of speech, ‘* wea- 
ried limbs, sweating brows, hardened sinews, and rough 
and blackened hands,” there is no avocation in our coun- 
try that rewards so liberally with health, wealth and 
honor, a given application of well-directed industry, as 
does that of the farmer. If he is surpassed by persons 
in other pursuits, it is not because their avocations are 
preferable to his own, but because, while he has neglect- 
ed education and training, they took care to secure both, 

When these convictions shall have entered the farm 
house, its respectability and dignity will be confessed. 
Its occupants will regard their dwellings and grounds not 
as scenes of irksome and humiliating labor, but as their 
own permanent home, and the homestead of their child- 
ren and their posterity. Affections unknown before, and 
new-born emulation will suggest motivesto improvement, 
embellishment, refinement, with the introduction of use- 
ful and elegant studies and arts, which will render the 
paternal roof, as it ought to be,—attractive to the young, 
and the farmer's life harmonious with their tastes, and 
satisfactory to their ambition. 
will desire and demand education as liberal as that now 
chiefly conferred on candidates for professional life, and 
will subject themselves to discipline, in acqniring the art 
of agriculture, as rigorous as that endured by those who 
apprentice themselves to other vecations.” 

The speaker alluded to the political power in the hands 


Then the farmer’s sons | 


of farmers, and the importance of intelligence, wisdom 
and virtue to secure its right use. The expansion of 
our country will, year by year, eall for increased atten- 
tion to the conservative interest. 

The address was listened to with marked attention, and 
cannot fail to do good. We trust many returned to their 
homes impressed with a higher sense of the dignity of 
their position, and higher aims for the future. 


— - 
v 





The Onion Fly-—Anthomyia ceparum. 





Eps. Cutritatror—A short time sinee, in travelling 
through the county of Essex, particularly along the beau- 
tiful plains in the vicinity of the Au Sable river, I had 
my attention repeatedly attracted to the sickly and 
withered appearance of nearly all the fields of onions, 
through which I passed; upon inquiring the cause, I was 
inyariably told that it was the effects of a worm, and that 
it was extremely doubtful if a single tuber, in a health- 
ful state, would be obtained from a thousand plants. On 
raising the bulb from the earth, I had little difficulty in 
recognizing the larva of a Dipterous insect, and one of a 
species whieh, in England, and many other parts of Eu- 
rope, for the last few years, have almost entirely destroy- 
ed the onion crops, upou which so considerable an amount 
of labor and experience, have been expended in their 
cultivation. To such a degree have their ravages ex- 
tended, that the husbandmen in those countries, have 
been driven to the necessity of giving up the culture of 
this important vegetable in despair, not having yet met 
with any efficient remedy for their destruction. 

Much uncertainty still seems to prevail among ento- 
mologists, respecting the peenliar habits of this little de- 
predator, and we much fear that they will long continue 
to remain in ignorance, unless some intelligent and inter- 
ested individual, residing on the spot, and has daily ae- 
cess to the plants, establishes a series of practical obser- 
vations on their habits, and so traces them through their 
Until this 
is accomplished, and not till then, will we, with any de- 


various stages of existence to the perfect fly. 


gree of certainty, be able to suggest any reasonable 
method for effectually removing them. If it be not done 
speedily, we greatly fear,—from a knowledge of the 
prolific manner of their increase,—that they will, in the 
course of but a few years spread all over the land, and 
almost, if not entirely, obliterate this highly useful vege- 
table from our gardens. 

This insect depredator, will, I think, undoubtedly 
prove to be the Anthomyia ceparum of Meigen, or a 
allied, as to differ but little from it, in 

It belongs to the second general divi- 


species so closely 
any of its habits. 
sion of the Muscides, that of the Anthomyzides, which 
| are composed of species all of which have greatly the 
| appearance of common flies. 

The Jarre is about one-third of an inch in length, 
fleshy, and of a white color. It is of a conical form, 
with a smooth and shining surface, and entirely free from 
The incisions are 





any external, superficial appendages. 
| finely granulate, and the last and largest segment is ob- 
liquely truncated at its base, upon which is placed a sur- 
rounding border of eight small knobs, or projecting 
| points. The insect deposits its eggs at the base of the 


| plant, near the surface of the ground, which, in a few 
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days, become hatched ; the larve immediately penetrat- 
ing between the leaves to the bulb, upon which it preys 
unseen; but the effects soon become visible, for the 
leaves turn yellow, fall prostrate onthe ground, and 
quickly wither away. In the course of about two weeks 
they arrive to maturity, and change to the pupa state, 
and in from fifteen to twenty days more come out the 
perfect fly, fully prepared to accomplish their depreda- 
tions, by depositing their eggs upon the more healthy 
plants. As many as from one to five of the larve are 
frequently to be met with on a single plant. 

The perfect insect is about half the size of the common 
house fly, with a few thinly scattered hairs covering the 
surface of the body. It is of an ash grey color, the 
males being distinguished by aseries of dark stripes 
upon the back. The head is marked with a brownish 
spot upon its apex. The wings are exceedingly transpa- 
rent, exhibiting beautiful iridescent reflections from their 
surfaces, and the shoulders of which are of an ochery- 
brown color, and the veins of a brownish yellow. 

This fly may not unfrequently be met with in the 
spring of the year, basking in the sunshine about the 
windows of the neighboring dwellings. And from the 
circumstance of finding the larve in the greatest profu- 
sion, committing their depredations in the middle and 
latter parts of August, we are inclined to believe that 
they pass through several generations ina season, and 
that it probably makes use of the seeds of the plant on 
which to deposit the egg for the larve of the eusuing 
spring; if this be so, by steeping the sceds in brine, be- 
fore sowing, we should suppose would be the proper re- 
medy; if otherwise, the process will not materially effect 
their germination. They appear to show a distinct pre- 
dilection for the white onion, in preference to that of any 
other color. 

This insect is exceedingly difficult to destroy. Strew- 
ing the earth with ashes has proved of little avail; pow- 
dered charcoal answers a much better purpose, and is the 
one most generally in use, but it should only be thrown 
over about two-thirds of the bed, so as to leave a portion 
of the plants for them to resort to on being brought to 
the perfect state, and driven from their original resting 
place. When they have been converted to the larva 
state and commenced their depredations, these plants 
should be pulled up and consumed with fire. 

It has been recommended to prepare the beds as early 
in the spring as convenient, and suffer. them to remain 
eight or ten days, for the noxious plants to vegetate, 
then to cover them with straw to the depth of ten inches, 
and burn them over; after which plant the seeds imme. 
diately. This process, it is stated, has proved perfectly 
successful in driving away the insects and procuring good 
crops, and in addition, has furnished a capital top dress- 
ing to the soil. Onion beds prepared from the hearths 
upon which charcoal has been burned, have likewise been 
mentioned as producing the perfect vegetable entirely 
free from the attack of worms. 


Should this charcoal method here mentioned, be uni- 
versally adopted, we have little doubt but that this insect 
will in a short time become greatly reduced in numbers, 
and afford a much better chance for a more healthful 
crop of the onion plants hereafter. J.Eiguts. Albany, 
Sept. 1, 1852. 





Thorn Hedges. 


Eps. Currivaror—As our wood-lands are getting 
short of wood for fences, it is time for us to be looking 
out for something more durable. I have thought about 
thorn hedges, and I may give your readers some infor- 
mation on the rearing and planting of these hedges. 

The seed is gathered from the thorn in autumn, and 
mixed up with dry earth; through the winter, (this is 
the manner in Scotland,) and in the spring, they sow 
them broadcast in beds; the first year part of them come 
up and grow through the summer, when they are trans- 
planted in the springin the nursery; and for two suc- 
ceeding years they still come inthe beds. They then 
let them grow two or three years before they plant out 
into hedges, when the nurseryman puts them into bunch. 
es of one hundred each, and cuts the small tops and roots 
off, and they are ready for planting. There are various 
Ways, sometimes on level ground, but the common way 
is in ditches. We will take that way. Say the fence is 
to be made along side of a road—the men employed to 
be provided with a spade, a shovel, and pick or mattock 
—the latter being necessary when the ground is hard 
and stony. The first thing to be done is to set up two 
sticks, one at each end of the ditch; then set in two or 
three morc in a straight line, and stretch the line along 
the stakes; then with the shovel, (the shovel is such as 
those they call the Irish shovels, only a Jittle larger, and 
the handle no longer than a spade handle,) the line be- 
ing stretched along the stakes, he turns his face to the 
road, and cuts along the line with his shovel, sloping 
back considerably; then turns back and cuts the other 
way, at about a foot from the other line; next he cuts 
across the sod and turns it over, but keeps it back about 
four inches from the lip of the ditch, so that it forms an 
offset called the water table. They then shovel some of 
the best soil from where they took out the sod, and level 
it all off ready for the thorns. Then take a bunch of 
thorns and lay them on a level, with the roots into the 
ditch, with their tops scarcely out of the edge of the sod, 
so that they will not be hanging by the roots when the frost 
moulders away the earth. They are laid about three 
inches apart. This done, they shovel out ofthe bottom 
of the ditch on top of the thorns, until the ditch be two 
feet, and sometimes more, deep. They then clap all 
along the face of the ditch, to make it solid and compact. 
It is then finished with exception of the fence. The fence 
is made by driving stakes on the top of the ditch, four 
to the rod, and nailing on two boards, three or four 
inches broad. 

I have been a long time in this country, and have had 
an opportunity of trying experiments, and I find that 
thorns from the old country do not thrive well here. 
Whether it is owing to the climate, or the snow lying so 
deep on them in the winter, I do not know. 


Iam now about to make some inquiry among your 
many readers, as to how the thorn in this country would 
do. Ihave read your Cultivator several years, and I 
do not remember to have seen anything with respect to 
that, except the Osage Orange hedges, and that yet re- 
mains tobe proved. Will you please inform, throngh 
the columns of the Cultivator, whether any one has 
made the experiment, and how they have succeeded, 
and how they were planted? Rozert Surett. Ham- 
mond, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., May 5, 1852. 
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State Agricultural Society Fair. 
Award of Premiums, Utica, 1852. 


CATTLE. 
Snort-HoRNs— Bulls, three years old. 

1. S. P. Chapman, Clockville, Madison county, Halton,....... + $30 
2. Win. H. Bullock, Bethelem, Copson,. Trans. and 20 
3. Wm. H. Brown, Peterboro’, Madison county, Comet, ectudic 10 

Two years old. 
1. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, N. Y., Vane Tempest,........ cies ee 
2. William Osborne, Waterville, Oneida county, Grand Duke,. 15 
3. William Rathbon, Springfield, Otsego county....-......++.. 10 


One year 


. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, N. Y., Gen. PURE. ccsrccons IB 


1 
2. M. D. Bailey, Wampsvilie, Malin county, Grand Duke... 10 
Bull calf. 
1. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, N. Y., La Fayette,...........--+. g 
2. Wm. Osborne, Jr, W aterville, Oneida county, Duke 
Charles, .....ccccee seceeae linn shaes ee ee ee Trans. and 3 
“Commended. 
Wm. M. Bullock, bull calf, Comet... ........0. cece ee eee Trans. 
SHORT-HORNS—Cows, three years old. 
1. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Red Rose,....... Seracmmenca thee dene 30 
2. S. P. Chapman, Clockville, Duchess,...... Pee fy ee ee 20 
D.. 5. BE. Bee weed, BBV, FAG ...00ccicccevcccusscevccesce 10 
Two years old. 
1. 8. P. Chapman, Clockville, Raby 2,.. .....ccccceccoesecee WD 
2. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, Nymph 2d,. ROS RE - SRa ee 45 
3. J.M. Sherwood, SOI Fer A 6s cv tkccteeesses eae 10 
One year old. 

1. S P. Chapman, Clockville, [lilpa 4th,........-.00.. oree ene 15 
2. N. J. Becar, Smithtown, L. L.............. Seiwa depuis) coe 
Heifer calf. 

2. ee , TIN go cedeiss  fonccese edie eetdses~ 8 
2. S. P. Chapman, Clockville, aes Trans. and = 3 
Commended. 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, 4 year oki cow, Amina, vol. Trans. 

J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, 2 year old heifer, Pansy 5th, ‘Trans, 

N. J. Becar, } Smithtown, L.. [.. heifer calf, ‘Transactions. 

S. Merriman, Oriskany, A. thom heifer, 2 years old, Trans. 

Devons—Bulls three years old. 
1. L. H. Colby, Seipiv, Cayuga, Champion,..........eeeceenes Bi) 
S. Sulns Oliver; Bterting, Cayagn,.. os .cccoverccrcvcccceccccces 20 
3. S. H. Church, Vernon Centre, Diamond,............ wees a 10 
Two years old. 

1. J. H. Caswell, West Exeter, Osceola, ........e. seer eeeeees 20 
2. Mareus Zeuh, Fulton. Schoharie ee Ne Bee eT 15 
3. Jolin Muir, Sen., Madison county,.............cccssccees os 10 


. W.P. and C 


One year old. 
.S. Wainright, Riimebeck, May Boy,..... .... 15 


2. J. B. ‘Tuckerman, Richfield, Young M: rer fe Pea te eer 10 
3. Joseph H. Eastinan, Oueid» county,. ceeisetdooteesseoee SO 
Bull calf. 

1. W. P. and C. S. Wainright, Riinebeck, Keokuk,........... ~ 
2. S. 1. Colby, sain Cayng: county, Valiant,..... Trans. and = 3 
Cows, three years ol. 

1. John Freemyre, Fulton, Schoharie county,..... eee. ee eee 30 
2. W. P. and C. S. Waiurigit, Rhinebeck,... 20... ccceccccces 20 
3. John R. Chapman, Ns nas ne rca cinc ee veebies 10 
Two years old. 

1. Wm. C. Remington, Sennett, Cayuga co.,, ae 
2. W. P. and C. S. a ght, Rhinebeck, priaaaeale Sh saeco 15 
2. Le. EL. Colby, Scipio, Cayngn.CO..-... ».. cscs vceccovseroscces 10 
One year old. 

1. R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, Otsego co., 2... .....0.06. - ea 
2. W. Pi and C. S. Wainrigit, Rhinebeck,..... eet ose see <a 
3. W. P. and C. S. Wainright. Rhinebeck,..... era etree 5 
Heifer calf. 

1. R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, Otsego county,.... 2 .....- g 
2. J. M. Collins, Smyrna, Chensngo co., Trans. and... ..... 3 
Commended. 

Miles Vernon, Stafford, 1 cow,......... . —« cevcecceecs Trans. 

Samuel Baker, Edmeston, heifer, 2 years ee a Traus. 

R. H. Van Rensselaer, Morris, 1 heiler,............000 Trans, 

BOs PISO TE, VUNG, T ORT). oi hccicicevcessess cease ‘Traurs. 

Hereroxps—Bulls, three years old. 

2. Gen. Roswell Harmon, Wheatland,. ...........ccccceceeees 20 
Two years old. 

1. Erastus Corning, Jr., Albany, Cardinal Wiseman,........... 20 
One year old. 

1. Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston co., Climax............2. e000 15 
2. L. F. Allen, Buffulo, ie 10 
Bull Calf. 

BE Tg III + Sie eecesien 6 xsd ¥enseces somes 8 
Be Be We ey Sass Bren ccsensieseeinences Traus. and 3 
Cows, three years old. 

1. Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston co., Pretty Maid,.............. 30 
ee a a ny Sere 20 
3. Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston co., Rosy,..........6. case +e eee 10 
Two years old. 

1 beds H. Sotham, Livingston co., ‘Twin,......... 0... seen ees 20 
@ Ee. Corning, 36., AlOONs, Vacievids Bano. occ ciceccccicwes cocee 15 
3. Wm. H. Sotharm, Livingston co., Bloomy,.........ee00eee8% lu 
One year oki. 

1. Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston co., Myrtle..........eeeeeee - 2 
3. Wm. H. Sotham, Livingston Si, ORNL... cctacgecees 5 
‘Heifer Calves. 

1. E. Corning, Jr., Albany, Perfection... ............ iit sities 8 
Commended. 

George Clark, Otsego co., herd of 50 head of cattle, different 


anne 


coveeeceees Olver Medal. 


eee eee eee 





AYRSHIRE Butis— Three ycars old. 
Extra Stock.—A bull, ** Dandy,’ 


’ exlubited by J.C. Tiffany, Cox- 


sackie, Greene county, wth no competitor in his class, and having 
received the first prize at Albany in 1550, the commitice awarded a 


Certificate. 

Three years old. 
1. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Albany co., Dundee 2d,..... oceens 

One year old. 
1. James Brodie, Jefferson county, Kiliburn,.........ee eee eee 
2. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Dundee 3d,.............. eseees 
3. Amhohy Van Bergen, Coxsuckie, Greene eownty,.......-.. ° 
Bull Calf. 
1. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Dundee 4th,...... ve evneers 
2. J.C. Tiffany, Coxsackie, Repeal,............ ..» Trams. and 
Cows, three years old. 

1. James Brodie, Adams, Jeffergou co., Mary Gray,..........6+ 
2. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Albany co., Jennie,.........000- 
3. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Albany co., Red Lady,.-..... 

Two years old. 


wreee 


eS C. Tifany, Coxsackie, Red Litdy,....cccecceseee eevece i 
One year old. 
1. DB. P. Peontice, Mt. Mapes, Baty Oa... ..ccsccecectecsecvicwve 
2 J C. Tiffany, Coxsackie, Greene co., Belle,........ ec eeeeee 
Heifer Calves. 
1. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Albany co., Red Lady 3d,........ 


2. E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, Albany eo., Dolly 3d,.. Trans. and 
Grave—Cows, three years old. 

1. John Brown, Auburn, Durham cross, Blossom,............. 

2. Geo. Clark, Springfield, Durham and Hereford,............. 

3. Geo. Clark, Springtield, sume as above,...........+0.0ee00e 
Two years old. 

1. J. C. Pool, Clinton, Oneida co., Devon and Native,.......... 

2. Win. R. Miller, Oneida co.. Durham ere 

3. Gaius Butler, Clinton, Oneida co , Devon and Nutive,........ 
One year old. 

1. Craig Wadsworth, Geneseo, Livingston CO ,.........6..e085 

2. Elon Sheldon, Senmett, Durham and Native,. 


eee ew were eee 


3. 5. HW. Church, Veruon, Devon and Native,........... e000 
Heifer Calf. 
1. Joseph H. Eastman, Marshall, oe and Native,....... ease 
2. Chas. Mason, Vernon, Devon and Native,........ Trans. and 
Commended, 


John Brown, Auburn, Durham cross,. .........-.e.ee5. Frans. 
Natives—Cows. 
1. Elisha Williams, New Hariford,.................. Sani eiae . 
2. Joseph H. Eastman, Marshall,.........0..... thie aedbocens 
3. Charies Downer; New Hartiord, Oneida Co.,..........0. 008+ 
Two years old, 
3. Richaed ME. Bent; Wivklawd, 2... oc ci ccc cis civeccies woarit 
2. E. H. Morgan, Marcy. Onewla 60.,.......cescoccccersecss . 
Heifers. 
t. Seth Milter, New Hartford,.........-.....00. igneues dase ee : 
WoRKING OXEN. 
?. Best 20 yoke (county)—None awarded. 
“OS. M. Mason and others, New Hartford,.........0. 200 


2. 

1. * 10 yoke (town) J. 8S. Wadsworth, Geneseo, sococee. 

2. * KE. Sheldon, Sennett, Cayuga co., mattis Saka 

1. “ single yoke. N. B. Wakema ul, Covert, ‘Seneca, . copernese 

2. “ Geo. Clark, MG, OPN 6. oko k ces ecccpess Sse 

Be Bh I ee SON sie sien ovine coseneneneer 
Commended. 


Horatio N. Carey, Marcy, 1 yoke spayed working heifers, ..... 


‘THREE YEARS OLD STEERS. 
1. Best 10 yoke (county) F. D. Blackstone & Co., N. Hartford,. 
1 single yoke, Hiram P. Potter, East Hamiulton,. 


3% .* Be Sheldon, OU, Is 6.0 0.040 0.0hsence the nee 

3. “ Luther Comstock, Kirkland, Oneida,. 960 00 vias apekees 
Highly Commended. 

Simon Antisdell, Middlefield, Oisego county,........... Trans. 

Horatio N. Carey, Marcy, Oneida I icinek ts cdes-oas Trans. 

Luther Comstock, Kirkland, Oneida county,..... rn Trans. 

George Sheldon, Conquest, Cayuga County,.......ceeee Traus. 


Two Years OLp STEERS. 
- Best 10 yok* (county)—None awarded. 


1 

2. “ James H. Sherill, New Hartford,.... .........eece0. ‘ 

1. “ Single yoke, G. Sheldon, Cayuga county,..... .... Pe 

2. “ Chas. Mason, Vernon, Oneida County,.....ccpesceseece 

3. © John W. Williams, Whitesboro’,........... Trans. and 

1. “ Boy's Training, Henry Comstock, eutered by LL. Com- 
Cr Ty irre ree -»+ Silver Medal. 

Commended. 


M. Owen, West Winfield. 1 pair Dur. calves, small Silver Medal. 
Oxe YEAR OLD STEERS. 


- Best single yoke, Daniel M. Brown, Brookfield........ Senses 

: ** Sam. H. Hammond, Brookfield, Madison co, a 

3. “ Win. Robson, W estmoreland, WN eo woke Trans. and 

1. ** Boy’s training, Johu Robson, (under 16,) Westmoreland, 

Nao. 500s Gari aen caesnebeeteus Silver Medal. 
Commended. 

George Clark, Springfield, Otsego county,..... coos coos 2TANS. 


Miitcn Cows.—Commended. 
1. Seth Miller, New Hartford, Oneida co.,.............. Trans. 
2. Elias Thotane, Chuckterville,... oo... cccccrcascceccece Trans. 
Fat CattLe.—Four years old. 
1. Craig Wadsworth, Geneseo.. ..... jab enameds Peedi +qiegne 
2. Chas, Wadswort!, Geneseo, er Bchacua se waubepid Sbndénewe oo er ewes 


1. Hiram P. Potter, East Hamilton, 4 years old,..... 
Cow— Four years old. 

1. E. Sheldon, Sennett, Cayuga co.,........... NS UN SE 

2 A. Ross, Preston, Chenungo C0.,.......... eens Sree csnewse 


20 
10 


15 


1 
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Heifers. 
1. John W Taylor, Lima, Livingston c0.,......eseeeeesseeees 10 
2. H. H. Kellogg, Clinton, Oneida €0.,,.........0005 senececees 5 
3. H. N. Carey, Marcy, Oneida co.,...........+0. sxawes Traus, 
Commended. 
J. W. Taylor, Lima, 40 head 3 years old steers,......... Trans. 
HORSES. 
ALL Worx—Siallions, 4 years old. 
1. Daniel North, Middlefield, *‘ Gifford Morgan,” oeeebes ibe wes $30 
2. Truman D. Derick, Troy, OV patie TOOTS . 5. ok 's.c cc ccene 20 
3. Mark Gill, Pittsfield, Oisego co., * Hight: RSE 10 
4. J. D. Remington, Sennen, * ¥ oung Black Hawk,” Youatt. 
Mares and Foals. 
1. Samuel Baker, Edimeston, Otsego county,........00.-0005.. 30 
2. Horatio Curtis, Clinton, Oneida SSE eee 20 
3. R. S. Stacey, Pompey, Onondaga county,. .... 00.6... 6.0. 10 
4. Elias Thomas, Voluey, Oswego county,....... woos. YOuatt, 
Commended. 
S. A. Gilbert, East Hamilton, ‘ Young Gifford | Morgan,” Trans, 
Johu Roseveit, North: impton, ae ay ome Trans. 
Eli Rudd, Ellisburgh, ‘ * Young Mountain Morgan, > .... Trans. 
Truman Cone, Denmark, “ Black Blucher,”............ Trans. 
Ira Brayton, Fort Ann, * “American Eagle,” ............ Trans 
John K. Tucker, Buffalo, *‘ Young Defrune ‘e,”? . . Trans. 
Draught Stallions. 
1. Cornelius Scobie, Springport, ‘ Iuterest,’’..............006- 30 
2. Charlies Peek, Van Buren, “ American Messenger,’ ? thorough 
alee, racist ih le Fgh ag do 20 
Commended. 
The thorough bred horse ‘* Consternation,” owned by J. B. 
Burnet, Syracuse, having ae | received the first premium, 
is awarded a certificate by the judge 
Three years Stallions. 
1. Orin H. Pownell, Ridgway, Orleans county,. ............465 25 
2. John F. Hager, Verona, Oneida cowmy,. ...... eee cece ees Ps 
3. Ira Carrier, Fulton, Osw DO CL. Chics chethewus senaids 5 
4. Horace Wood, Deerfield, Oneida county,............ Youatt 
DMures. 
1. Obadiah Howland, Owasco, Cuyuga county,.............. 25 
2. J. M. Gillett, Clyde, Wayne county a Re SOs ced e0% 12 
3. F. A. Spencer. Westmoreland, Oneida couity,........... — 
4. R. A. Avery, Veruon, Oneida county, patokenesenckenss Youatt. 
StaLiions—TZwo years old. 
1. M. D. Barnet, Syracuse, ‘Tiptoe, . ...... 00.0 ve ceees or 15 
2. Barnes Davis, Vernon, Oueida county, ......... 10 
3. R. M. Remington, Sennett, Young General Gifford, " Youatt. 
Mares. 
1. M. Leyden, jr., De Witt, Owoudaga county,......... 200000 15 
2. Obadiah Howland, Owasco, Cayuga ND. dan caevsgceh 4 10 
3. S. A. Gilbert, East 1 ES ES ee aa mane Te. 
Commended. 
1. Volkert een M hawk, Waxy Pope, ............ Trans. 
2. David W. Shaw, Gains, Orleans, Empire, ............ Trans. 
3. Mrs. Matilda Hibbard, Syracuse, Hornblower, ......Trans. 
4. L. ‘Tower, Oswego, Morgan Messenger, ............ Trans, 
STALLIONS—One year old. 
1 Charles W. Ingersoll. Lodi,............. Jee DubitedeheWwe eden 10 
2 Wm. R. Kirby, NR 5 a:0:5 sisi 50:99:6.8 48 (48S SR Saebess 5 
Be CVE ONT, DOIN go ces cc ct ac cacasebesescobece Youatt 
Matcuev Horses—Carriage. 
DR De, ARN 6 5. | aa nde + snkns sn neddeg.cnes xe 20 
Ey CHOU, MNS. SIUM, cance cccscewececeseeasccewes 15 
i Re. Bed Ba, CNG 5 5.55865 eb Wed Weds cevcdoewes & 
Special, to H. B. Moore, Rochester, pair gray horses,.......... 20 
Commended. 
1. D. S. Forbes, Chautanque county, ............e0000s Youatt. 
Be Bs. BO RA, SN ors a.5.0 s'npnoe-se 04'20gees eek Trans. 
BE Pere, TOPOS. os isk. Ni sewn HBR ec e Trans 
ee Trans 
5. 8. White. jr. New-Haven, Oswego county, .......... rrans 
6. Edward Dewey, Deerfield. Oneida county, .......... Trans 
Draught. 
1. John Bryden, Kirkland, Oneida county, .............6 escee 20 
gies ie I, BIN Ls han ohn 5 Caving. gn c'eKinin tknesheess-« 15 
S. Royer & Avery, Pari, GRete 66, 5... i i ccccccscwate 8 
4. Nathauiel S. Wright, Vernon, Oneida county,........ Youatt 
Ten pair Farm Horses. 
1. Squire M. Mason and others. New-Hartford,. .........00.... 25 
Geldings 
1. M. G. Varney, Prospect, Oneida county,. ........... Dip. and 10 
2. I.. R. Proctor, Hartwick, Otsego coummy, ............ee0e08. r 
Ber we By, BE a. ss iv tse seo ge v0 vn0ns sewekeachas 6 
CS, SOR Se, ONIN 5655 00 ser asdcastnveeicnsscge% Youatt 
Commended. 
Clark & Jerolman, Whitestown. Sorrel horse, ...........e0005 10 
Single Mares. 
1, W. V. Willoughby. Newports oo 6cicsssccccscacss Dip. and 10 
S.. 2e BB. Weewre, Mrwrtema, BGG, o.oo onc 5 do0.es00ssescccceces x 
Sc SPREE WE Rr, GOUNOEES 5 ssc bo 0d.cobdeeks soecvcedednce 6 
Ne a a ee Youatt 
Commended. 
1. M. L. TWangerford, Watertown, Jefferson county, ....Trans. 
2. Horace Shepherd, New-Hartford, .........2000-000% Trans, 
Foreign Horses. 
Blood Stullion, E. Adams, Vergennes. Vt., Black Hawk, jr., Dip. 10 
All Work. 
Best Statlion, Silas Hale. South Royalton, Mass., Green Moun- 
Ie BS iinet ssi, Bier eaemncaiminas dime anion liaaks Dipand 10 
Best Draught Stallion, John C. Willson, Guelph, C. W., John 
BO 60054007 0050900400sesdewessenedaseses Fewaeced Dip. aud 10 





Commended. 
Newell Miner, Simsbury, Conn., Morgan, ...........65. Trans. 
F. A. Wier, Walpole, N. H., Gifford Morgan, .......... ‘Trans 
JACKS AND MULES. 

Jacks—P. Ward, Owego,. ......-..005- cmosindheend cetuwebe dee 30 
Mules—H. H. Kellogg, Te re vecseesese, 2D 
SHEEP. 

Fat Sueep—Lonxc Woo_en—Over two years. 

1. Hungerford & Brodie, Adams, Jefferson c.unty, ............ 6 
2. Elias L. Barlow, Lagrange, ............. O60 vesVen Seeress 4 
Under two years. 

1, John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, .......... ° 6 
2. John McDonatd, Warren, Herkimer county, .............. 4 

MippLx WooLep—Over two years. 

1, John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county,................ 6 
2 do do do gr Ye set a 4 
Cross Breep—Oter tteo years. 

1. Richard Gypson, Westmoreland, Oneida cownty,.... a shoccn’s 6 
Loxe WooLtep Buck— Two years upward. 

1. Hungerford & Brodie. Adams, Jefferson comnty. ............ 12 
2, James A. Jackson, Gilbertsv ille, Otsego county,........ cove tae 
3. Elius L. Barlow, La Grange, Dutchess county, . ..... 2... 6 
Buck—under two years old. 

1. Jolin A. Rathun, Springfield, Otsego county, ...........05 12 
2. John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer el a 10 
3. Amos T. Wood, Ellisburgh, Jefferson couniy,............. 6 
Five Ewes—Over two years old. 

1. Hungerford & Brodie, Adams, Jefferson county, ............ 12 
2 Charles W. Eells, Kirkland, Oneida county, ................ 10 
3. Elias L. Barlow, L a Grange, Dutchess county, ....... vs 6 
Ewes— Under two years old. 

lL. Hungerford & Brodie, Adams, Jefferson county, ............ 12 
2. John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer PUN os 0-046 chceccadees 10 
3. John A. Rathbun, Springfield, Otsego county, ..........066. 6 
Buck Lambs. 

1. Elias L. Bar'ow, La Grange, Dutchess county,........ 8 
2. Jacob C. Rathbun, Springheld, Otsego co., Morrell’s Shep’ d& 4 
Com mended. 

1, J. A. Jackson, Gilbertsville, Buck lambs, ............ Trans 
2. John McDonald, Warren, Herkimer county, ......... Trans 
3. Elias L. Bar'ow, La Grange, yearling og ee ee 
Middle Wooled Bucks—over two years old. 
8, Z. B. Wakeman, Teriistnes, ...ooc cc cccscccceccecacss ye 12 
s. do lr nutaetieunth od pil deniiitehotins cocaine 10 
3. do e. gebtewsenunen sda heelichmaees 6 
Bucks under two years old. 

1. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, .........0.00 ~~ Redd teae 12 
2. do do PeeeSeeseveccececVevessecssces 10 
Five Ewes over iwo years oid, 

1. J. BE. Bherwwed, AWW, TB, 4.04660 cpctdece secsevecs rw 12 
©: Bi. Wee, Ty 6 4 00s 6 000 cn candies dlactivea 10 
3. C. W. Eells, Westmoreland, .............60.008 enn piesa ees 6 
Five Ewes under two years old. 

a: Sh Ween, Sees 0 < v0.2 th cc ccedktem cae soctee, 
2. Wm. Robson, Westmoreland, ............e0008, obnten cans 10 
3. Geo. K. Eells, Kirkland, erty rere ti ae. 
Three "Buck ‘Lambs, 

2: TE. Te Wee, PI tks bn beso bass ee ensenbes ocsnncs 
2. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, ............ Morrell’s ‘Shepherd and ‘ 
Three Ewe Lambs. 

1. Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, .....00c0cscesee0. 4 
9. J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, ..........Morrell’s Shepherd and 4 
Merinos— Bucks over two years old. 

1. J. D. Patterson, Westfield, Chau'auque county, ............ 12 
2. Sharp & ‘Taylor, Lockport bp 00. sbeess ta O0G 999 400s bomecee ¢ 10 
3% Reed Buarrit, Burdet, ‘Tompkins county, 0000 céseoevahiese. . SO 
Under two years ‘old. 

5, Mnem & Terrier, Rates once ciccc ccc secteteceseces conse OD 
2. Arza Gage, De Ruyter. Madison couity,.............0.066 10 
3. Joseph Haswell, Hoosick, Rens. co, ...........0..6....... 6 
Five Ewes over two years old. 

1. J. D. Patterson. Westfield, Chautaugque county,.............. 12 
2. Sharp & Taylor, Lockport. ....60..-ccccscccsccccvcncsvece 10 
3. R.E. Keese, Keeseville, Clinton comuty, ..............000- 6 
Fives Ewes under two years old. 

1 J. W. Haswell, Hoosick, Rens., county., . .......... open 12 
i ne et es ee ijdennde 10 
Three Buck Lambs. 

1. Joseph Haswell, Hoosick, Praia 8 
EE. Te, meee, Fs. 5 <a var vnc cekbenons ss eMforrell ‘and 4 
Three Ewe Lambs. 
| RR ERT, Se eae 8 
& Ardn Gage, De Baytet, oosposcres.cvces ~ess.-Morrell and 4 
WOOL. 

1. Fleeces. (none awarded.) 
2. N. M. Dart, [arpersfield, Delaware county, ..... teed 3 
Saxony—Buck s, two years old and over. 
3. Bilas B.- Comrkan’ FOC, SS 6 50a 6 ha Ticgdedsver dovecees 12 
BR. OE. Seay VOCNOR, oc hicks caldeds Ss 'cnteis nev chee coxdiad 10 
& S. DB Cometad, Vem lies ers Fos oe nose co cesewes mes © 
Bucks under two years old, 
5. Hh. BE, Cre, Veena ea ba iad 6.ko Se Sassi s vce cewonsewas 12 
GO OD. Cocsher, Vert. 6.06466 ids  hstmdnniiucke | 
SB. 8. 5B. Chard, VOOR 6 ond ws vcncvisctosssecscceccaksg sows 
Five Ewes over two years. 
DB 6 Ces, VO cco ie ies d. heed eseane jive cunts 12 
5 -O. SO, VOPR TS ooh CRS io oe the sedbicsasteokes 10 
3. Joseph Haswell, Housick, ........000+evccecowdise dccccbess 6 
Five Ewes under two years. 
» FE, Chtrvals Weraantiy cc ooc once sc ce be ones dngtiheeib chen 12 
D. Ge Coeseer, VOR ons viv cies swsiocss se pueadivenesea ery 10 
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Grave Sueerp—Bucks over two years. 


2. BeBe Sbrtle, Canaan, i. eer ae eos eee Te en Seeeeee $12 
2. D. WwW. Curtis, Commas 9555 bs Fine stir ob cttw te eticnd cosee W 
Bucks und:r two years. 

STN WH, Cattig, CO ao 50 ons 9.05 400840 ennriatedesiens dbet 12 
2. D. 5. Curtis, | Re OES ee coe 10 
Five Ewes over two years. 

1. Joseph Haswell, Hoosick, ........006ss-cceccccce ecccsece coe IZ 
2. D.S. Curtis, Canaan, Searbice nha eee gd seed tld tae ae thsi eeenéae 10 
Sy A, I iain ante bh cekand eh sues on ehsanees ee Ay 

Five Ewes under two years. 

k. D. &. Curtis, Canaaitys 0.00.00 ¢escsserseces.s ccevee weeteteneces Ie 
© We, es Chiat pa cence vce ones cccccccccce 10 
Three Buck Lambs. 

2; Ds Bi Cert I gi oot 060eh tunes dean ogo cece sancegens 8 
2. D. W. Curtis, CE. 5 cnsueseecacen Morrell’s Shepherd and 4 
‘Three Ewe Lambs. 

1. Joseph Beas wy ell TROGPICK, o-oo once vevesccscccscasccereces 8 
5, B.S. Cape Coc kc sc cctetcscde- Morrell’s Shepherd and 4 
FoRKIGN SuzEP—Lonc WooL_ep—Bucks. 

George Miller, Markham, C. W., .........ceeeeeeeeeeees cocee 10 
Five Ewes. 

Wa. Miller, Pickering, C. W., ..... c..eees- ceoccescsecosee 10 
Mipvie Woorep—Buck. 

Ralph Wade, jr., Coburgh, C. W.,..........245 nee causal ae 
Five Ewes. 

Ralph Wade, jr., Coburgh, C. W.,.........c.sccccccccccsccecs 10 
"Three Buck Lambs— Long Wooled. 

George Miller, Markham, C. W., ... <.....cccccccccsceccovcs 5 

Mexunos—French Buck. 
ge Se err ner . 10 
Five French Ewes. 
O. F. Holiburd, & D. Kimball, Shelburne, Vt., .........0-- oo 10 
Swine. 
LarGe BreEep—Boar over two years old. 
leaac W. Carry, South Trenton,........sccecccsccvcccescccece 10 
Boar one year. 
Fe Te We, FI ait brad ns wo Vevicapséeie jienavs Se 
Boar six months. 

De I io oo ws one od. pai0n nv peaeedesscas sey § 
S. Morris, Biccek, New-Tearttand, .. 655 od. cccccacscnccoeseves 4 
Sows. two years old and over. 

2. Sete Or Aes  CEOIOD, vin cc dee ccecac csv nmessepe 10 
a i a NE, a ceiad mage onewstreivies See a see te owdos 5 
Sow one year 
ee ie re bi eh Cig snsssenenle setvssmedees ous 10 
SwineE—SMALL Bre ED— Boar, one year old. 

Almond Barnard, Marshall,. piglet tris osdste vets covccse 10 
Boar siz months. 

URES Ty BIR Faded, 6 ohne Cae cowbe rereeee wee wes 8 
Sows, Two years old. 
ae EO, TUE oc code ere nSansseweanr eer eates es 10 
a 2. By Wakeman; FOvmenes 6 dich sh dew ton cetes Piwsesebs 5 
Sows one year. 
ae ee Ras et I Ie ss och os cen eece tap tede tocvet ek 10 
2. Elisha Williams, New-Hartford, .........sccccccvcees ivcee’ & 
Sow six months. 

PIOUS TOE, TOMO 0:00 <5 6555.00 40s sties Rselba ine lnnes gue 8 
Lot Pigs 
Pi Ts, Cs Ie Wise stra es ea eck Ses tbliwkts 10 
Commended, 

James Plant, Utica, lot of four fine pigs, ......ccceeeseccceees 5 
FakM IMPLEMENTS TRIED AT GENEVA, JULY, 1852. 

Grain Reapers. 

1. T. Burrall, Geneva, Burrall’s Reaper,............. Dip. and 50 

2. J. H. Manny, Wadhain’s Grove, Iliinois, Manny’s converti- 

DIG VEAHEF [OF KLAN OF BINM 04 6. os cave ptccpecccccecsceseces 30 
SB. Seymour & Merge, DIOCEAGHt,. «on. cccccesecvicsdovedeses 20 
Mow ing Machines. 

3. J. Th. Mieiy, Wadharm's Groce, T0565. 0:5 00.00 so 0020 Dip. and 50 
2. Howard & Co., Bulf., Ketchum’s Mowing Machine,......... 30 
Grain Drills. 

1. P. Seymour, East Bloomfield, N. Y.,..........0000 Dip. and 25 
2. Bickford and Huffman, Macedon, N. Y.,.........scccceccece 15 
Be es COS: POM s Fhe Prvetineecet.ah) cod eeesececeseseens 10 
Horse power on the lever principle. 

HEE IE ois o's.c:d sensu. 016-0 + a scebmelnernncaeae Dip. and 25 
2. Eddy, Dyer & Co., Union Village, Washington co., N. Y., 15 
Horse power, endless chain principle. 

De NE EE otis osisds~ bc cteaee Se wiee Dip. and 25 
So tS ES a eee 15 
Iron Horse Power. 

1. B. H. Wakely, McLean, ‘Tompkins county,........ Dip. and 25 
D ely, eeper Oe CO., Wiens Vee, TNS Foye soon on ds cececicss 15 
ee eee. os er eee 10 
Thrashing Machines with cleaning apparatus. 

2. J. As BU MRO, 6. o's. od cece cde ed aeeansinieedeas Dip. and 10 
DS Tai FN I 5 25a nw Fi wisi SSE 60 50.08 000 8 
Thrashing Machines without cleaning apparatus. 

Eddy, Dyes & Co., Union Village, No... ccded sce cdccaseveken 10 
Secd Planters. 

Joshua Woodward, Haverhill. N. H.............00008- Dip. and 10 
Cultivator, general purposes. 

1. S. R. Tracy, Newark, Wayne county,..........008 Dip. and 10 
ey See Teens, CaN 65. ks 6 onc 60 sie cdeas eee 8 
Broadcast Sower. 

Picrpont Seymour, East Bloomfield,. 2.0... 0... cee ee Dip. and 10 
Portable Saw Mill. 

i. ee a NS FP ACPONRS Dis YF ign. s sc cvccwade seweee Se beto~ws 10 

BEES Ge Ot, RINE Ri, Oe Cote E RS i a cease cnsenss 8 
3 B. W.. Bago, Pig Creek’.....56s ccccves eect d ewok eathes 5 


5S. Zenns Wignt, Uti; ic. ec ecccsccessecce eeecevccee 





Corn Sheller—hand power. 
1. eapaije & Co., Rochetery . . o.05 4 save ee ccoses cece concecece 
Vegetable Cutter. 
J. Rapalje & Co., Rochester, .............. 
Portable Grist Mill. 


See were tere ereeeee 


6 
4 
6 
covecee 10 
5 
5 
5 


1. Edward Harrison, New-Haven, Ct.,............ o Sees 
2. Hart & Munson, Utica,.......ceceeceee pacsddececonereseus 
Farm Scraper. 
Benes Weight; Utien,.. «...< o.<as<acnmade'e Séaesiesses occ cereveces 
Dog Power Churning Machine. 
A. H. Randall, Verona, N. Y,..........008 pecerves semeevcccce 
Pump. 

1. Hinman, Higley, & Co., Utica, ...... Le ecagceemeen at on Se 5 
2. Rapelje & Co., Rochester, .............- Ge Ree eae tmséoys J 
Horse Hoe. 

Pierpoint Seymour, East Bloomfield,.......-. 2. +e eeceeeneeees 
2 RICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—Most numerous and best collection. 
» Mepetge & Oe, ROCs ous ic cecpstcccecevesscceteccstes 5 
2 Thomus Foster, Si ihe na ciiud ced aimseecmenae 49988 — 
Agricultural Implements made in the State. 
J. Rapalje & Co., Rochester, ............. vienna heneedesae d 25 
Commended. 


Portable Cider Mill, W. R. Lamphaer, Lancaster, Pa., .. Trans. 


do do D.F. Phelps, Ashland, co., Ohio,. ...Trans. 
Flour Packer and improved Mill Spiadle, Joun'T. Noye, B uffalo, 
‘Dip. and = 
MACHINERY. 
Drain Tile and Chimney Top. 
J. W. Gregory, Clinton, Oneida county, .....-eeceeeeeceeseees SO 


Commended. 
Portable Hydraulic Press, P. C. Curtis, Utiea, small Sil. Medal. 
Iron Curb for Chain Pump, Downs & Co., Sen. Falls, Diploma. 
Pumps and Garden Engine, Downs & Co., Sen. Falls, s.S. Medal. 
Model of Vertical Hay Pr ress, 5. Dederiek, Albany, do 
Machine for crushing, grinding, and pulverizing, E. & J. Bus- 


SMG, > Bt cuvesns onescsunsinanetnelivad.sesctbes >see? Dip. 
Steam Engine, D. A. Woodbury & Co., Rochester, Sil. Medal. 
lron Farm Fence, M. P. Coons, Frey, palenkenetetor sss cveens 


Patten’s Leather Splitting Machine, A 


- K. Northrop, Deansville, Dip. 








Corn Fodder. 





In the course of the last six cr eight years, much has 
been said and written upon sowing corn for fodder. Few 
farmers have practiced this method of seeuring feed, but 
in a dry season like the present, many would do well to 
avail themselves of it. Every farmer who keeps any 
great number of cattle, should sow a little for feeding 
out in *‘ dog-days,” as green fuod for milch cows, or to 
other stock when necessary. 

The plan usually adopted is to sow broadeast, and 
when of sufficient growth to mow, and cure for winter 
feed, as we do hay, or to feed green in the yard or field. 
When sown broadcast I think it should de fed green; fur 
when made into dry fodder, the chances are that the 
crop will be weather beaten and spoiled before it can be 
sufficiently cured for storing inthe barn. A sudden 
shower, or long rain, will almost invariably ruin the fod- 
der. Corn staiks require a great deal of curing before 
they become dry enough to keep as well ashay. Should 
they be carried into the barn with a little moisture on 
them, and stowed away compactly, they will be almost 
sure to heat and spoil. And if kept in the sun long 
enough to cure perfectly, the leaves become dry and 
crumble, before the stalk is sufficiently cured. When the 
crop is intended for winter fodder, a better plan is to pre- 
pare the ground properly, and sow the corn in drills with 
a seed sower, some twenty inches or two feet apart. The 
weeds may be kept down by passing a horse cultivator 
two or three times between the rows. In harvesting 
this crop, the same course may be pursued as in secur- 


| ing the corn crop in the fall—cut up at the bottom with 


a corn knife, and stack it, by gathering the stalks around 
a bunch of standing corn till the stook is of good size, 
then turn down the tops and confine with a band of 
straw, and the work is done. The stooks may stand till 
the fodder is well eured, which will take from six weeks 
to two months, as the case may be, and if the stooks are 
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well put up, there will be no danger of the fodder be- 
ing injured by the weather. 

When sown broadcast, the corn should be thickly 
scattered, so as to prevent the weedsfrom growing. The 
best time for cutting the corn for green feed, is after the 
stalk has attained its full growth, or when the ear is be- 
ginning to form. However, those who have more expe- 
rience, may know better about the time of cutting. Let 
every farmer make a trial of half an acre of corn fod- 
der, and after one experiment they will continue to raise 
it. L. Duranp. Derby, Ct., July 28, 1852. 


~~ 
we 





Advantages of a Change of Seed. 





A recent number of the North British Agriculturist 
contains an article on this subject, from which we gather 
the following statements. Experience has proved that 
a change from an inferior to a richer district, is seldom 
beneficial, but that a change from a warmer to a colder 
district, is always followed by a beneficial result, in 
somewhat shortening the period of growth, an increase 
of weight, appearance of sample, and very generally in 
the produce, the difference in straw being equally ob- 
servable. It has also been found that now and improv- 
ed varieties of grain in a few years generally lose their 
distinctive characters. This has been imputed to a fall- 
ing off of the vitality of the new, and consequeutly hy- 
brid plant, showing the necessity of systematically select- 
ing and propagating agricultural seeds of all kinds. <A 
change of seed wheat from one district to another, has 
frequently resulted in an increase of produce of about 
two bolls, (twelve bushels,) an acre. Ona farm pos- 
sessing a variety of soil, the change of seeds from one 
part to the other, has always been beneficial. The in- 
troduction of seed wheat from a region where this crop 
is not affected by the smut, is said to prevent this disease, 
even better than any preparation of theseed. Themore 
recently the grain has been removed from the straw the 
better, as it is liable to become musty when lying in 
store. 

The same deterioration in quantity and quality is no- 
ticable in seed oats, when the same seed is continued. 
The following advice of the Editor, will be equally ap- 
plicable to farmers in this country. 


‘“ We hope gentlemen wili continue to direct their at- 
tention to the subject of change of seed, and that they 
will favor the public with the results of their experience. 
As agriculture is emerging from the rule of thumb prac- 
tice, it will prove highly advantageous forits speedy ad- 
vancement, that experiments on this, as well as other 
subjects, be only undertaken with care, and upon cor- 


rect principles; that not only the land, with produce, be | 


measured, but also every care exercised in noticing the 
varieties of the grain, the nature of the soil on which it 
is grown, the climate, as regards elevation, moisture, &e., 
the period of sowing, coming into ear, and when ready 
for cutting, with the result of the after produce. Noth- 
ing should be regarded as nnimportant in conducting ag- 
ricultural experiments. We would suggest the impor- 
tance of undertaking experiments, not only with grain, 
the crowth of a different climate, but that that these ex. 
periments should embrace the question of steeping the 


seeds in liquids containing a solution of different sub- | 


stances, snch as dissolved nitrate of soda. potash, sul- 
phate of ammonia, &e., and also how far the plan of 
coating the seed with such a substance as guano, for in- 
stance, affects the future produce, We make these sug- 
gestiens with the greater confidence, as we have experi- 


mentally found that the produce was sensibly increased 
of wheat, oats, and barley, by steeping in such solutions, 
and that steeping the two latter grains checked, if not 
wholly prevented, black heads.” 


-~ 
wor 


Crab Grass. 








Lornuer Tucker, Esq.—The above named grass is su- 
perior to all others in the southern U. States, for the 
production of hay; and not inferior in quality to north- 
ern hay. 

Not having noticed a description of it in print, I send 
you a brief one, and trust you will conclude it is not only 
a valuable, but a remarkabie grass—and, in order for a 
better understanding of its merits, I will give yon a de- 
scription of a southern meadow in Louisiana, on the banks 
of the Mississippi River. 

The ground is plowed usually in January or February, 
every season, and sowed in oats, and harvested in May or 
June; (no grass seed is ever sown.) 

The Crab grass makes its appearance early in the spring, 
and by the time the oats are harvested, the grass is a few 
inches high; and if the season is favorable, it will pro- 
duce from one to two tons of hay per acre, in Septem- 
ber, seed enough having fallen from this to stock the 
same. 

I have harvested a crop of oats, and cut a full crop of 
grass from the same land, every year, for many years in 
succession, without any apparent diminution in quantity. 

The grass grows from one tothree feet in length, inclin- 
ed to run, resembling English grass, or red fop. It has 
never failed of a crop. It generally dies out in the win- 
It is fine 
for pastures. §. Tintorson. Canton, Conn., July 15. 


ter, and comes up from the seed inthe spring. 
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The Plow. 





I sitig the plow, the good old plow, 
Which since its race began, 

True riches to the world has brought— 
True dignity to man. 


And though its share may show the soil, 
From mountain side or plain, 

It is a wholesome, honest soil, 
The soil that leaves no stain. 


Unlike that soil which guilt imparts, 
When from the narrow way 

Which truth and honor have marked out, 
Man dares to go astray. 


The yielding earth its furrows takes 
As seas the vessel’s prow, 

But not a furrow does it p'ant, 
Or wriukle on the brow. 


Though forged to break the stubborn glebe, 
Aud act the hostile part, 

It only asks the harden’d hand, 
And not the harden’d heart. 


No widow’s tears or orphan’s wail 
Upon the breeze are borne, 

But peace ana plenty, health, and joy 
Its victories adorn. 


It fail.oms not the darksome mine, 
The grains of gold to gain, 

But hopefully turns up the soil 
Which yields the golden grain. 


God speed the Plow! for carking care, 
Nor penury’s ehill blight, 

{ Shall follow him who follows thee, 

And keeps thy plowshare bright. 





C.F. L. FP. 


| Milwaukic, Wisconsin. 











Your character cannot be essentially injured, except by 
your own acts. 
Keep your own secrets if you have any. 
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Particultaral Department. 


————.—__ 


Pomological Meetings at Utica. 





Interesting pomological meetings, consisting of a few 
of the most intelligent cultivators in attendance at the 
New-York State Fair, was held on the evenings of the 
7th and 8th of 9 mo., (Sept.) 


First Evenine. 

The Winter Nelis Pear being called up for discussion, 
P. Barry, of Rochester, stated that it was of weak and 
crooked growth, would not grow on the quince; but he 
admitted it was a pear of high flavor. This opinion was 
corroborated by Wm. Reid, of Elizabethtown, N. J., who 
spoke of the scarcity of this tree in nurseries, as proving 
the difficulty of its culture. C.M. Hovey, of Boston, 
regarded it a vigorous grower, although slender, and said 
*t was one of the twelve regarded as best at Boston. F. 
R. Elliott, of Cleveland, considered it asa handsome, 
fair, and good fruit. W.R. Coppock, of Buffalo, had 
known the fruit as good as the Seckel, and had found the 
growth thrifty, though slender. J. Morse, of Cayuga 
Bridge, stated that after having grown it for many years, 
he found it never blighted, and he regarded it as only 
excelled in value by the White and Gray Doyenne. Wm. 
Reid stated that it dropped its leaves badly, as well as 
Flemish Beauty and others. T.C. Maxwell, of Geneva, 
and J. Morse of Cayuga. both stated that Flemish Beau- 
ty held its leaves well, in spite of the drouth. 

Vicar of Winkfield —C. M. Hovey, while he regard- 
ed the Winter Nelis as best to eat, found the Wimkfield 
vest to sell—and although not of high quality, was 
very productive and showy—the tree was beantiful and 
ornamental—he had known the Winkfield to sell for 75 
cents per dozen, and the Glout Morceau for three dollars 
per dozen. P. Barry would plant the Winkfield in a se- 
lection of a dozen sorts, and valued it highly—the Glout 
Morceau had disappointed some cultivators in Western 
New-York—it was not the best grower, and did not al- 
ways mature well. Wm. Reid and others thonght ita 
good grower. 

The third best winter pear was asked for, and the Vi- 
car of Winkfield was agreed to stand next to Winter 
Nelis and Glout Morceau. 

C. M. Hovey stated that several Flemish pears were 
apt to have small and worthless fruit among them, 
among which he named Spoelberg, Wurtemberg, Marie 
Louise and Passe Colmar—he knew of no American 
pears liable to this defect. P. Barry cited the Stevens’ 
Genesee, and Dearborn’s Seedling, as being similarly de- 
fective. 

M. Kelly, of Cincinnati, had not found the American 
pears hardier than the European—in a locality where the 
tree is strongly liable to injury. 

C. M. Hovey found but few American pears tender, 
and but few that did well on quince stocks—indeed, very 
few of any origin did well on quinee—but he did not 
know the same proportion of American as of European 


for this mode of culture. 
C. M. Hovey stated that Dearborn’s Seedling failed on 


had large trees of the Dearborn’s Seedling, which did 
well on quince. Wm. Reid knew trees of the Andrews 
ten feet high, which grew and did well. These are both 
American seedlings. 

P. Barry thought moreexperience was needed on this 
subject—the stocks at first used here were not of good 
quality—and he thought if the trees were placed in good 
soil, properly manured, pruned, and not allowed to over- 
bear, that many would succeed well, which would other- 
wise fail. 

The best early pear being called for, C. M. Hovey and 
P. Barry named the Doyenne d’ete—Wm. Reid recom- 
mended the Madeleine as earlier—but it was not found so 
at Boston and Rochester, where the Madeleine was re- 
garded as second best. 

The two best market cherries being asked for, early 
and late, most agreed in recommending the Early Purple 
Guigne and Downer. P. Parry named the Early Purple 
Guigne and Belle Magnifique. Wim. Reid named the 
Mayduke as early. The Sweet Montmoreney was regard- 
ed by C. M. Hovey as a good late sweet cherry. P. Bar- 
ry thought it would not sell, when C. M. Hovey stated 
that he had known it to sell for fifty cents per quart. 


Seconp Evenina. 

The superior hardiness of seedling peaches over budd- 
ed ones. was proposed as a subject for discussion. 

W. Tracy stated that peaches could not be raised at 
Utica except within the city, the warm and moist valley 
of the Mohawk preventing a sufficient ripening of the 
wood; while at Clinton, on higher and more exposed 
ground, crops were frequently obtained. He stated that 
two trees within the city, fine seedlings, which were well 
shaded at the roots from the influence of the sun, bore 
abundant crops. 

C. M. Hovey considered the protection afforded them, 
as a reason for their successful bearing, without regard- 
ing the circumstance of their not being worked. A 
friend in Kentugky had sent him buds of one of his 
finest peaches, a fruit which often grew twelve inches in 
circumference—the buds grew, but the growth was so 
poor, and they gummed so badly,as to be perfectly 
worthless. He had generally found seedlings more ten- 
der than budded varieties, being often killed at the ends 
of the branches, while most budded sorts escape even to 
the very tips. 

Dr. Warder of Cincinnati, in explanation of the reason 
that peach trees were killed the past winter in Kentucky, 
stated that the thermometer the past winter, in the same 
region, had fallen to 22° below zero. F.R. Elliott said 
it had fallen to 19° below at Cleveland, a part of the 
crop escaping. 

J. J. Thomas stated that the thermometer at Macedon, 
in Western New-York, had sunk during the past winter 
to 13° below zero, which had not before oceurred for 
many years—that about one-half the peach buds on his 
grounds had been destroyed, which was a smaller pro- 
portion than in other winters when the cold was several 
degrees less severe. This result he ascribed to the uni- 
formly cold weather, without the influence of warm 
periods in starting the buds. and to the fact that after the 





the quinee after a few years—that he should dig up his: 
trees, as they had become an eye sore. T. ©. Maxwell 


severest cold, the sun was obscured by acurtain of clouds. 
He had observed that buds were often destroyed on the 
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sunny side of branches, while those which were thawed 
gradually on the shaded side has escaped. 

H. E. Hooker, of Rochester, had known peaches at 
Montreal, where the thermometer not unfrequently falls 
to 20° or more below zero, saved by the simple protec- 
tion of a mat [which could not have increased the warmth 
of the air, but only prevented radiation, and excluded 
the sun’s rays.] He remarked that budded trees con- 
sisted of nothing but selected seedlings, and that he had 
usually found them to endure the cold best. 

C. M. Hovey thought budded trees the hardiest, be- 
cause they usually consisted of such varieties as were 
of strongest growth. 

P. Barry had known native seedlings, standing for 
many years in grass, loaded with heavy crops, when, had 
they been cultivated, they might have been barren. This, 
C. M. Hovey ascribed to the well ripened, and not suc- 
culent growth which they acquired. He considered some 
varieties as hardy and others as tender, entirely inde- 
pendent of the influence of budding. 

A list of those sorts which were hardiest, and which 
bore most uniformly and abundantly after severe winters, 
being called for, C. M. Hovey named the following:— 
Yellow Rareripe, Cooledge’s Favorite, Bellegarde and 
Oldmixon Free. Several gentlemen from western New- 
York named the Early Barnard, or Alberge, of that 
region, as being eminently hardy and uniformly produc- 
tive. John Morse, of Cayuga Bridge, had found Jac- 
ques’ Rareripe to be the hardiest and best peach for mar- 
ket out of some forty sorts, and Early Barnard next. J. 
J. Thomas named Fay’s Early Ann, which he had fruited 
for eight years, as one of the most uniformly productive 
of early peaches; in two different years, when the Tillot- 
son and Serrate Early York had nearly failed, this had 
borne good crops. The present very unproductive sea- 
son, the White Imperial has also borne fully. 

A list of such pears ashad grown well on quince 
stocks, and had borne good crops for several years with- 
out exhausting the tree, was next called for, and the 
following proposed, without objection:— 

Louise Bonne of Jersey, Vicar of Winkfield, Glout 
Morceau, Beurre Diel, Angouleme, White and Gray 
Doyenne, Napoleon, Beurre d’ Amalis, Easter Beurre, 
Soldat Laboreur, Long Green of Autumn, and Striped 
Long Green of Autumn, Henry IV, Summer Frankreal, 
Bergamotte Cadette, Madeleine, Beurre d’ Anjou, Ur- 


baniste, and Dovenne Boussock. 
— ----- eGo -——__——_ 


The Results of Manure on a Pear Tree. 





In a late number of Moore’s New-Yorker, Linus Cone, 
of Oakland co., Michigan, informs us of an interesting 
experiment with high manuring. Twenty-five years ago 
he planted a Summer Bonchretien Pear tree, the culture 
of which, after afew years, was neglected. The fruit 
at first was fine, specimens often weighing nearly a pound 
each, but afterwards grew gradually smaller. till nearly 
worthless. The tree was then well pruned, washed with 
lye, the ground well spaded, with noimprovement. Last 
spring, twenty bushels of manure from a_ blacksmith- 
shop, consisting of dung, parings of hoofs, cinders, &c., 
was spread and dugin. Twenty bushels of finc, high- 


flavored fruit, was the result, the same season. 





Dwarf Pears for Marketing. 


A correspondent inquires if it would be profitable to 
set out a thousand dwarf pear trees, with a view to mar- 
keting purposes. The answer must be—If such sorts are 
selected as have been found durable on the quince; and 
if good and enriching cultivation is given them—they 
would probably prove quite profitable. They should be 
trained as half standards. that is, with heads on bare 
trunks about two feet high. This will prevent the dan- 
ger of the lower limbs being split off by deep snow, and 
the only pruning they will require will be a thinning of 
useless shoots once a year, and preserving a neat ovate 
shape to the heads 

It must not be forgotten that the roots of the quince, 
being smaller and in a more compact circle than those of 
the pear, need a better supply of the elements of fertili. 
ty, if the tree is expected to receive its due amount of 
nourishment. Hence, constant and enriching cultivation 
must be given. 

Among those sorts which have proved durable up- 
on the quince, are Louise Bonne de Jersey, Stevens’ 
Genesee, Angouleme, Glout Morceau, Passe Colmar, 
Easter Beurre, Beurre d’Amalis, Diel, Doyenne Bous- 
souck, &c. Many other varieties will grow freely on 
quince for a few years, but the first good crop of fruit, 
(even on double worked trees,) exhausts the trees, and 
they soon languish and die. 

There is one great drawback on the profits to be ex- 
pected from an orchard of dwarfs, or of any other pears; 
this is the danger of loss from fire-blight, which to some 
cultivators, has resulted in as heavy loss as would have 
been the destruction of their dwellings by fire. Cultiva- 
tors of the pear should form themselves into a mutual 
insurance company, for security against this loss. 

The inquiry whether dwarf apple trees can be made to 
afford profitable crops for market, cannot by any means, 
be answered so favorably. <A tree ten years old will not 
yield perhaps a tenth part of the crop from an equally 
well treated standard. We have indeed known a dis. 
tinguished cultivator to give the opinion, (we shall not 
say it is strictly correct,) that taking all circumstances 
into consideration, the average cost of apples from dwarf 
trees, as now cultivated, is about fire dollars per bushel. 
They can be regarded only as curiosities—fancy articles 
of which they afford sometimes very interesting speci 
mens. 








Enciisn Strawserries.—A writer in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle gives his views in relation to some new and 
highly lauded strawberries. The British Queen, which 
has long since established its own reputation as the head 
of the list, he regards as the best sort in cultivation, 
being equal to any in size, superior to all large kinds in 
flavor, productive ‘‘ if liberally treated,” and the fruit 
of which every body musttake two bites. The Black 
Prince he has rejected; the Goliath, ‘‘ acid, insipid, 
coarse, very large, shy bearer;” the Bicton White, 
‘¢ only valuable for its color.” Myatt’s Eleanor is pro- 
nounced disagrecably acid for the dessert, and only use- 
ful on account of its lateness; Myatt’s Globe, good and 
useful but not equal to Eliza and British Queen; Myatt’s 


Mammoth, only for display. ‘‘ magnificent in appearance, 
but horrible in flavor.” Prince Arthur, ‘ useful—as 


hard as a cricket ball, and will bear packing well.” 
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New Fruits Tested at Boston. 





Every cultivator knows the importance of selecting the 
best sorts, and this selection is greatly facilitated by 
knowing the experience of others. With this view, we 
give a list of those which were more particularly com- 
mended by the committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in their report the past winter, with 
the remarks of the committee :— 

Sirawberries—New Pine, and Burr’s New Pine, of 
high flavor and very fine. Early Virginia, Hovey’s 
Seedling, and Jenny’s Seedling, the most profitable and 
best for general cultivation near Boston. 

Cherries—Monstreuse de Mezel, resembling Black 
Tartarian. 

Melon—Christiana—‘ not yet equalled,” raised by 
Capt. Lovett, from a green Malta, impregnated by a 
very early variety—and for which the Society awarded 
fifty dollars. 

Blackberry—cultivated High Bush—well worthy of 
cultivation—remarkable for size and beauty. 

Raspberries—Knevett’s Giant, Franconia, and _per- 
haps Fastolff—wortby of a place in every garden. 

The Northern Spy apple has again borne, but ‘‘ the 
Committee see nu reason to alter the opinion they have 
before expressed, of the unsuitableness of this variety 
for general cultivation in this vicinity.” Caution against 
hasty decisions is, however, shown by the fact stated by 
the committee, ‘‘ that what is now beginning to be re- 
garded as one of our best winter pears, the Glout Mor- 
ceau, was but a few years since almost condemned as 
nearly worthless.” 





ea- 





Pomological Congress at Philadelphia. 





Tue fourth Pomolgical Congress, which assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 18th, and continued in session two 
days, was in several particulars a most interesting session. 
Its most important movement was the adoption of a con- 
stitution, under the title of the American PomoLoaicaL 
Society. Delegates were in attendance from nearly all 
the Atlantic states, and from several of the Western, and 
they comprised, evidently, the chief pomological talent 
and experience of the country. The collections of fruits 
were very extensive—as a proof we may state, that ina 
hasty glance among the tables of pears, we observed 200 
varieties from M. P. Wilder, 135 from Parsons & Co., 
128 from B. VY. French, 122 from J. S. Cabot, 140 from 
Ellwanger & Barry, 100 or more from Wm. Reid, 108 
from Thomas Hancock, besides many other collections 
nearly as large. These included some specimens of much 
interest, and others of extraordinary beauty and fine 
growth. On the whole, the Congress was a very satisfac- 
tory one, with the exception of too short a time, (only 
two days,) allowed for its deliberations. 

The provisions of the constitution were, biennial meet- 
ings—a president, and vice-presidents from each state, 
territory, or province represented—a treasurer and three 
secretaries—executive committe of five members—a stand- 
ing fruit committee of five mem bers in cach state or territo- 
ry, with a general chairman—a standing committee for na- 
tive fruits, another for foreign fruits, and a third on syno- 
nyms, each consisting of seven members, and an admis- 











sion for membership of two dollars biennially, or twenty 
dollars for lifeemembership. 

A chairman was appointed for each state, with power 
to select his associates, consisting of the following gen- 
tlemen,with Samvet Waker, of Massachusetts, as chair- 
man of the whole: 

Maine—Henry Little, Bangor. 

New-Hampshire—Henry F. French, Exeter. 

Vermont—C. Goodrich, Burlington. 

Massachusetts—E. Wight, Boston. 

Rhode Island—Stephen H. Smith, Providence. 

Connecticut—George Gabriel, New-Haven. 

New-York—P. Barry, Rochester. 

New-Jersey—Wm. Reid, Elizabethtown. 

Pennsylvania—Thomas P. James, Philadelphia. 

Delaware—Dr. Lewis P. Bush, Wilmington. 

Maryland—Samuel Feast, Baltimore. 

District of Columbia—Joshua Pierce, Washington. 

Virgina—Yardley Taylor, Purcell Store, Loudon co., 

South Carolina—William Summer, Pomaria. 

Georgia—Stephen Elliott, Jr., Savannah. 

Florida—A. G. Sems, Quincey, Gadsden co, 

Alabama—Charlcs A. Peabody, Gerard. 

Mississippi—Thomas Affleck, Washington. 

Missouri—Thomas Allen, St. Louis. 

Ohio—R. Buchannan, Cincinnatti. 

Indiana—J. D. G. Nelson, Fort Wayne. 

Illinois—Dr. J. A. Kennicott, Northfield. 

Kentucky—E. D. Hobbs, Louisville. 

lowa—James Grant, Davenport. 

California—Capt. F. W. Macondray, St. Francisco. 


The standing committee on Foreign Fruits are, C. 
M. Hovey, of Mass.; J. P. Kirtland, Ohio; Charles 
Downing, of New- York ; Robert Buist, of Pa.; P. Barry, 
of New-York; S. L. Goodale, of Maine, and B. Lines, 
of Ct. 


On Native Fruits—Dr. W. D. Brinkle, Pa.; F. R. 
Elliott, Ohio; E. Tatnell, Jr., Del.; Thomas Hancock, 
N. J.; Benjamin Hodge, N. Y., and H. P. Byram, of 
Kentucky. 

On Synonyms—J. S. Cabot, Mass.; J. J. Thomas, N. 
Y.; A. H. Ernst, Ohio; J. A. Kennicott, Ill.; S. D. 
Pardee, Ct.; A. Saul, N. Y., and J. D. Fulton, Pa. 

The discussions in relation to extending or altering the 
list of recommended fruits, were attended with much in- 
terest, and drew out much valuable information. We 
can, at present, present only a very brief abstract. 

S. Walker, of Boston, proposed to strike Dearborn’s 
Seedling from the former lists, asserting that it was too 
small for market,—very small unless on vigorous stocks, 
—and a poor grower. S. B. Parsons had found it the 
best pear of its season on Long Island. J. H. Hays re. 
garded it one of the most profitable of pears—that ir 
stricken from the list, it would not be stricken from mar. 
ket—thought it variable with locality, but very valuable 
B. V. French, of Mass., thought it an inferior pear—the 
trees he could not make grow. G. B. Deacon, of New 
Jersey, thought it a very good pear, worthy of cultiva 
tion. S. Walker admitted the excellent quality of the 
fruit. but on account of its small size, and the poor 
crowth of the tree, regarded it as of little value on the 
whole. §S. B. Parsons said the same reason would con- 
A.H. Ernst stated that the Seckel 
grew well at Cincinnati, but from its small size would 
not sell; it rotted on his hands, while large and poor 
pears commanded a good price. P. Barry of Rochester, 


demn the Seckel. 


considered the Dearborn’s Seedling as one of the most 
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valuable in western New-York. C. M. Hovey said it 
was regarded as the best summer pear when adopted, 
and has continued to sustain its character when well cul- 
tivated and thinned. F. L. Olmsted stated that Rivers 
had found it to grow well on pear and fail on quince. 
This was corroborated by S. B. Parsons—who asked §. 
Walker if his trees were not on quince stocks,—who 
stated that they grew nearly as badly as they could on 
quince, and would generally die out in about two years. 
The motion to strike off this pear was withdrawn. 

The Washington pear was added to the list, for gen- 
eral cultivation, without any objection. 

The Duchesse d’Orleans was next proposed, and among 
many remarks, M. P. Wilder stated he had found ita 
poor grower on quince, and good on the pear—had not, 
with Robert Manning, found it a great bearer, but could 
bear witness to its fine appearance and quality. It was 
concluded to let it remain on the list for trial. 

The Doyenne d’ Ete being called up, A. H. Ernst sta- 
ted that he had fruited it seven years, and pronounced 
it handsome and valuable. Hovey, Barry, Wilder, and 
others, corroborated this opinion, some of whom thought 
it grew best on pear stocks. S. Walker thought well 
of this pear, but did not find it to come up to the high 
character represented. C.M. Hovey called on him to 
name a better, when he named the Madeleine, which he 
regarded as superior. P. Barry found it to ripen before 
the Madeleine, and regarded it as decidedly the best— 
found it a ‘‘ splendid grower” on quince. When al- 
lowed to ripen on the tree, it was worth little, being dry 
and mealy, but was fine and juicy if house ripened. B. 
F. Nourse found it fine in Maine, and a good grower. 

The Beurre d’ Anjou was proposed, and M. P. Wilder 
thought there would be a unanimous expression in its 
favor—and stated that it was the best new pear he had 
fruited in ten years, and that it had kept till January and 
February. T. Hancock had found it a most valuable 
pear,—the crop evenly distributed through the tree. S. 
Walker found it to bear well and evenly—the fruit of 
fair size fine shape, and very delicious—and would un- 
doubtedly be held at the highest price in market. It 
was unanimously adopted for general cultivation. 


Manning’s Elizabeth was proposed—C. M. Hovey re- 
garded it as one of the most delicious of August pears, 
the only objection being its small size. F.R. Elliott had 
found it a tardy bearer. C.M. Hovey had also. T. 
Hancock had fruited it when four feet high and two years 
old. B. Hodge had also fruited it, early, but found it 
not equal to Bloodgood or Rostiezer. It remains on the 
list for trial. 

Brande’s St. Germain was proposed—J.C. Cabot said 
it was a fine pear, but is not worthy of general cultiva- 
tion,—it is small, a poor grower, and liable to crack. It 
remains on the trial list. 

The Pratt was similarly disposed of, 

The Ott was taken up. Dr. Brinckle considered it the 
best summer pear known, having the flavor of the Seckel 
and a month earlier. F. R. Elliott found it excellent in 


Ohio, but doubted if experience was sufficient to place it 
There were 17 votes in favor of 


placing it there, and 15 opposed. So it remained in its 
former position. 


on the general list. 





Ananas d’ Ete, Fontenay Jalousie, and Van Assene 
were taken up, but did not pass beyond the list of those 
that promises well. F. L. Omstead, T. Hancock, and 
others, stated that the Fontenay Jalousie cracks with 
them; C. M. Hovey and A. H. Ernst said that Van As. 
sene prove very fine with them, while J. S. Cabot and 
others found otherwise ; and with T. Hancock it cracked 
very badly. 

Doyenne Boussock—J.S. Cabot had fruited it for 
some years, and thought it lacks flavor, but is so large 
and handsome that he regarded it valuable. Many oth- 
ers corroborated this opinion, and it was placed on the 
list for general cultivation, but not unanimously. 

The Lawrence pear was placed on the list of those 
which promise well, for trial. 

The Kirtland pear, which several had found to grow 
well on the quince, was also placed on this list. 

There were 19 votes against the Duchess of Angouleme, 
and 10 for it, for general cultivation. 

There were 17 votes for the Beurre Giffard, as pro- 
mising well. 

The Compie de Lamy, although a fine pear, was not 


added, on account of its small size. 

The Autumn Paradise was very generally and highly 
commended, and adopted for general cultivation. 

The Duchess of Beri and St. Michael Archange, by 
5 votes; the Diller pear by 7 votes, and the Limon, or 
Beurre Haggerston, by 4 votes,—were placed on the list 
for trial, as promising well. 

The Early Richmond cherry, was placed by 11 votes 
on the list for general cultivation for culinary purposes. 

The Bigarreau Gaubaulis, Reine Hortense, and Ear- 
ly Purple Guigne, were placed on the list for trial. 5S. 
Walker stated that the Gaubaulis was of remarkably 
crooked growth in the nursery. 

The Imperial Ottoman plum, Hudson Gage, Coe’s 
Late Red, Blue Imperatria, and Reine Claude de Bavay, 
were also placed on the list for trial. 

App.tes—The Smokehouse appeared to have been much 
cultivated in Pennsylvania, and was highly commended. 
It was recommended for trial. The same disposition was 
made of the Melon, Hawley and Autumn Bough. 

Red Canada or Old Nonsuch. A general expression 
in its favor, although S. Walker found it to overbear, 
and produce some very small fruit—others had found it 
spotted—14 votes placed it on the list for special locali- 
ties. 

Northern Spy—D. Miller, of Pa., had fruited it, and 
found it very knurly—S. Walker stated it was poor at 
Danvers, yet he said the first specimens he had _ received 
from Western New-York, were as good as any apples 
he ever tasted. S. Goodale said that in Maine some 
were very good, and others very poor, It was generally 
admitted as of high excellence, as grown in Western 
New-York. J. H. Watts said it generally sold at Roch- 
ester for $2.50 per barrel, and some the last spring, had 
sold in New-York city for $9.00. It was placed on the 
list for special localities by 22 votes. 

The committee on Native Fruits reported the follow- 
ing as ‘‘ best,” among the new sorts present: Jeffries ap- 
ple and Richards ; Susquehannah peach; and Moyamen- 
sing, Styre, Edwards’ Elizabeth, and Quinnipiac pears. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Jenny’s Seedling received 7 votes 
for placing it onthe list for general cultivation; and 
Burr’s New Pine, 15 votes. Willey did not receive the 
two-third vote, and did not go on this list. 

The Congress adjourned to meet in two years at Bos- 
ton. During its session appropriate resolutions were in- 
troduced and adopted, expressive of its loss by the death 
of A. J. Downine, and a Eulogy on his character, de- 
livered on the evening of the 13th, by MarsHatt P, 
Wiper, which was eminently characterized with the 
ability, chastencss, and pathos, which this distinguished 
gentleman has at his command 
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Chester County Barn. 





Eps. Cuttivator—In answer to the query of a cor- 
respondent of St. Albans, in the last number, I propose 
to submit for his consideration, a plan on the model of a 
recently constructed Chester county double floored barn, 
and which, after an examination of various other pre- 
vailing styles, in different sections of our country, I be- 
lieve best calculated to ‘‘ combine [permanent] economy 
of construction, with convenience and saving of Jabor, in 
storing of hay and feeding the same.” 

Such a barn will require a locality inclining towards the 
south. Let the main barn, facing southerly, be 60 feet 
long and forty wide, with a leanto overshot extending in 
front twenty feet. I estimate this to contain near 100 
tons of hay, &c.; then let hay houses extend 20 feet in 
width and height, in the form of an L, from the west end 
of the barn, of such length as to afford the additional 
storage necessary—say forty feet each. 

° ° 





Fig. 1. 
The ground floor of the main barn to be divided into 


stabling, as represented in Fig. 1. A, horse stables, 12 
feet in depth, with mangers 24 feet wide for hay, and small 
troughs at the side of each stall, for grain. B, cattle 
stalls, hung with swinging gates, opening sideways. C, 
the same, but each stall having a separate gate entering 
direct from the yard. D, doors. E, main entry, eight 
feet wide, to hold feed chests, &c.; e, entry 5 feet wide, 
with steps up to door D, at the north end, and having 
an entrance into the horse stables at each end, the en- 
tries to be laid with small stone and mortar ; the remain- 
ing space under the barn and overshot to be open to the 
yard, and furnished with box cribs, so that out-door 
stock can have their fodder placed under shelter in stor- 
my weather; in cleaning out stables, the manure may 
also be placed under here for protection from the weath- 
er. W, windows. 

If additional stal/ room is desired, the twenty foot hay 
houses might be divided bya 5 foot entry or the outside, 
and stalls opening to the yard, as C; or the under story 
might be open to the yard, as additional shelter to stock 
and manure. 


Fig. 2 gives the elevation of the west end of the main 
barn, 40 feet ; overshot 20—the former having in front the 
large doors, 16 feet, and bridge wall; height to the square 
30 feet—to the second floor 8 feet ; this covers a granary 
extending through the center 14 feet wide, boarded at 
the sides, and the haybins each side of it, 20 by 60 feet. 
It is lighted by two windows in front.and has a door and 


window at the north end. It is partitioned on one side 




















into bins for grain; the front end included in the over- 
shot will make a good work shop. The third or thresh- 
ing floor, eight feet higher, extends 14 feet in width 
(same as granary, which it covers,) from the bridgewall 
to the front of overshot, and is lighted by a small dor- 
mer in roof of overshot—(this may be scaffolded over 
head after the side mows are filled, for grain;) the large 
doors at the north end opening into a dormer covering 
the space between the bridge walland barn. Each of 
the main hay mowsshould have a funnel four feet square, 
to pass hay to the entries below, and each of the over. 
shot mows one to the yard. Grain from the threshing 
floor is passed into bins in the granary through three inch 
square holes, stopped with wedge shaped plugs. 

And now, as to the advantages of this plan, which I 


'| believe are greater than embraced by any other that has 
‘!come under my observation. 


Roofing is one of the 
most expensive parts of building—here is the greatest 
amount of storage, stabling and other accommodation 
under the same surface; the hay not descending to the 
ground floor, is less liable to be affected by damp, and af- 
fords a much less harbor for rats and other vermin. In the 
hurried season of harvest, produce can be disposed of in 
the deep bays in one-fourth of the time required to pitch 
it upwards, and in winter can be dropped immediately 
where wanted below—while the stables can all be shut 
tight in cold weather,to keepthem warm. The hay fun- 
nels act as ventilators to carry off impure air; grain, when 
threshed, is put away in the granary without any labor 
of bagging and carrying; the horse stables are entered 
without passing through the cattle yard, and the cattle 
stalls are as conveniently arranged asin other plans. The 
space under the bridgeway may readily be converted into 
a carriage or waggon-house ; hay-houses, as proposed, or 
sheds in their place, would afford comfortable protec- 
tion from north and west winds. If any further infor- 
mation, respecting farming or other minutia, is desired by 
correspondents, I shall be pleased to furnish it. I sup- 
pose the main barn to be built of stone at least as high 
as the third floor, except in front; the overshot may be 


of frame, on pillars level with the granary floor, or its 
ends may be a continuation of the barn walls. The 
above general plan, varied in size and details, receives 
the general sanction of the practical farmers of Cuester 
County. Pa., 3d mo., 1852. 

————_—_~+@2—__—__ 

Gnawina or Raseits.—J. T. Wilson informs tho 
Michigan Farmer of the failure of several ‘ infallible” 
preventives for this evil. He was told that any greasy 
substance, mixed with “ lime, sulpbur, hen-dung, to- 
bacco juice, assafoctida, &c. &c.,” [a rather unattrac- 
tive compound, truly,] would be effectual; it deterred 
them for a few days. but they were soon at it again. A 
single mixture of lard and assafeetida was of no avail. A 
friend, however, informed him, (but he had not himself 
tried it,) that tanners’ oil would repel both rabbits and 
sheep—that he would pay for all they would injure while 
the smell remained. Whether the oil will kil! or injure 
the trees, is however, an interesting question. 
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Analysis of Soils and Pulverization. 


Our readers are aware that we have always urged the 
insufficiency of simple analysis to determine the real 
value and productiveness of soils. Ingredients must 
not only be in sufficient quantity, but must be in such a 
sate as to be accessible to plants during their growth. 
Nitrogen, for example, is admitted to be of the greatest 
importance to growing plants, yet every plant in the 
world grows in an atmosphere consisting of four-fifths 
of this ingredient in a free state, without being in the 
least benefitted by its presence; while the infinitessimal 
portions carried down as ammonia by the descent of rain, 
are eagerly caught and assimilated. 

A late number of Silliman’s Journal contains an analy- 
sis by D. A. Wells, of the soils of the best ‘‘ bottom 
land” in Ohio, strongly corroborating this view of the 
subject. One specimen examined was froma field that 
had been planted successively for eighteen years, with 
corn, and had continued to yield without diminution, 
seventy to eighty bushels per acre. Another soil ex- 
amined, had been cultivated fifty-one years, with forty- 
five crops of corn, and two or three of wheat, with 
scarcely diminished fertility, yielding now eighty bushels 
of corn per acre. And yet, D. A. Wells informs us, 
that these soils, ‘‘ yielding with little or no culture, from 
seventy to eighty bushels per acre, are no better, so far 
as their mineral composition is concerned, than many 
of the Massachusetts soils which have a reputation for 
sterility.” The question immediately arises, to what 
do they owe their extraordinary productiveness? Doubt- 
less in a considerable degree, to their large portion of 
organic constituents, but mainly, in the opinion of D. A. 
Wells, to the fineness of their particles. In commenc- 
ing their examination, it was found that sieves ordinarily 
used would not answer; those were therefore procured, 
which were made of the finest gauze, the largest meshes 
of which by accurate measurement did not exceed one- 
sixtieth of an inch in diameter. One hundred parts of 
several specimens of soil passed through this sieve, left a 
coarse residue of from one-and-a-half to seven parts, and 
this residue was partly vegetable fibres and undecom. 
posed organic matter. ‘‘ This remarkable comminution 
of particles gives at once a clue to the secret of their 
great fertility. With this fineness an increased power is 
given toa soil for the absorption, retention, and con- 
dension of moisture, carbonic acid, and ammonia, an 
opportunity for the free permeation of atmospheric air, 
a facility to the rootlets of plants for extension, and con- 
sequently increased facility for receiving and appropriat- 
ing nourishment.” This is proved in a remarkable man- 
ner, by the double and often tripple crops obtained from 
thoroughly draining a wet soil, without the least altera- 
tion in its composition; and also by the utter uselessness 
of coarse manure badly mixed with the earth ina dry 
season. 





~ ve 
— 





A Svccessrut Cuttivatror.—Col. Wilder stated in 
his address before the New Hampshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, that a gentleman who makes the cultivation of the 


strawberry his special business, raised on five-eights of an 
acre, more than three thousand boxes. These he sold 


by contract for the season at twenty-five cents per box, 
or about twelve hundred dollars per acre. 





Agricultural Resources of the Great West. 


Axsour a twelve month since, we journeyed through Il- 
linois and Iowa, to form an acquaintance with the agricul- 
tural resources of the Mississippi Valley ; and embodied 
the opinions then formed, of the capacity of the country 
for agricultural purposes, into a series of practical papers, 
which appeared regularly through the columns of the 
Cultivator. Up to the present period, nothing has been 
presented to our observation which would in the slight- 
est degree influence a retraction of the high eulogies then 
given, in favor of this valley becoming the granary of this 
continent, and even of Europe, if necessity require it; 
and, indeed, every day’s experience only strengthens the 
opinion that our first impressions failed in doing justice 
to the vast interesting field for investigation that at all 
points of the compass was spread before us. Having 
now selected a prairie home, and being actively engaged 
in the practical pursuits of the farm, some additional 
weight tothe opinions given, may be expected, over 
those that were made at a period when we were simply 
journeying through the country, for the purpose of form. 
ing an acquaintance with its natural and artificial resour- 
ces. To somewhat relieve a monotony in style, which too 
often pervades matter of fact essays, such as the discus- 
sion of nearly all practical subjects are apt to induce, the 
interesting points forming the subject matter of a few re- 
marks, will be given under their respective appropriate 
heads. 

Wueat—the cause of its failure and the remedies. The 
western farmers rarely plow their land more than once 
for wheat, and oats and wheat stubble are found the most 
convenient rotation? Summer fallows are rarely made, 
and when this old fashioned system is practiced, the work 
is generally done in the most slovenly manner. Occa 
sionally wheat is sown among corn, and sometimes after 
the corn is removed from the ground, a single plowing is 
given, and the wheat is then sown, and harrowed roughly 
in. But little or no attention is given to the drainage of 
the land; well formed ridges are rarely made; no pains 
are taken to drain the soil by the use of the plow, and 
underdraining, even on the most retentive soils, is never 
practiced. Indeed the great aim of the farmers appears 
to be to sow a great quantity of land with any given 
crop, without stopping to investigate their abililty of pro- 
perly preparing the ground for the requirements of the 
crop. This careless and unwarrantable practice obtains 
favor by the easy process by which cropsare grown, when 
the prairie sod is first broken. Inthe preparation of prairie 
sod for fall wheat, the only course pursued isto break up 
the sod during the early part of summer to the depth of 
from 2} to 3 inches, after which the only labor necessary 
to ensure a crop of from twenty to twenty-five bushels 
per acre, is the sowing of the seed in September, and a 
thorough harrowing. Corn on sod, requires even less 
labor than wheat. and if the season be at all favorable, 40 
bushels per acre may be expected, without any labor ex- 
cept the plowing and covering the seed. The labor and 
expense requisite to obtain 20 bushels of wheat, and 40 
bushels of corn per acre, does not exceed $4; and the 
price of land being nominal, the single product of an 
efficient laborer, quite exceeds that which can be pro- 
duced in any of the older states of the Union. The 
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great facility with which crops are grown upon a newly 
broken prairie farm, are among the most prolific causes 
of the backward condition of the agriculture of the wes- 
tern prairies. As has already been shown, a trifling 
amount of labor will almost to a certainty produce a 
fair average crop of wheat and corn, on a newly inverted 
prairie sod; and owing to the great depth of the vegeta- 
ble soil, ranging from one to three feet, even on the high 
rolling lands, the inference is made, that the sod once 
broken will continue to yield abundant crops, with a tri- 
fling amount of labor. Experience has clearly shown the 
fallacy of this opinion, and although the soil contains all 
the elements requisite to produce bountiful crops of the 
cereal grains, for an almost indefinite period of time, yet 
the prevailing practice of husbandry appears admirably 
calculated to dispirit that portion of the farmers who 
depend upon the cultivation of bread stuffs. Contrary 
to the expectations of the first settlers of the Great West, 
the wheat growing business is subject to more casualties 
than is experienced in timbered countries; and in many 
cases the business has been abandoned, under the pre- 
vailing notion that a prairie soil, when subjected to a se- 
vere course of cropping, is unadapted to the growth of 
wheat. This opinion ebbs and flows, according to the re- 
sult of the harvests; and seasons like the present, when 
the crop is almost universally a good one, it would find 
but few advocates; whereas, last year, the almost entire 
failure of the crop so far discouraged the wheat growers, 
that it was difficult to convince those engaged in the bu- 
siness, that the country was admirably adapted for the 
production of wheat, and that by good cultivation it 
might be made as profitable on the western prairies, asin 
any other portion of this continent. The practice that 
prevails in Illinois, would produce still more favorable 
results in Michigan and Ohio, and a similar system prac- 
ticed in New-York and Pennsylvania, would not produce 
sufficient to defray the costs of harvesting the crop. The 
error is in the practice,and cannot in any respect be at- 
tributed to any natural defect in the soil, or to the rigo- 
rous character of the climate. Although the soil is free 
of stones, roots, and all other obstructions, yet the plow- 
ing is carelessly done, and much of the land is overgrown 
with weeds; and, on the whole, the agricultural prosper- 
ity of the country is in a worse condition than that of 
any other portion of the Union with which we are ac- 
quainted. 


The remedy by which a more wholesome state of things 
might be brought about, may be speedily summed up. 


In addition to what appeared in the papers already pre. - 


pared on prairie farming, but little need be added, as the 
plans pointed out, if honestly practiced, would secure to 
the western wheat grower, as large an average yield of 
wheat, for the labor expended, as could be obtained in 
any other portion of this continent, and that too, by the 
expenditure of a much less capital than would be neces- 
sary in New-York or Ohio. As some time has elapsed 
since those recommendations alluded to, appeared in the 
Cultivator, a mere summary may be given. <A proper 
rotation of crops, by which wheat will be grown only 
once in a period of four years, is essential to secure suc- 


cess. During that rotation clover should intervene, and 





| 
| 
\ 


in fact, should be made to precede the wheat crop. | 


Wheat after clover isa much more certain crop than 
when grown upon a purely virgin prairie soil. The clo- 
ver roots are calculated to deepen the active soil, and the 
inverted clover sod, when a strong growth of clover is 
turned under, imparts a vigorous growth to the wheat 
plants, by which the roots obtain a strong and healthy 
growth, enabling the crop to endure the rigors of a se. 
vere winter. In all cases where drill culture can be suc- 
cessfully practiced, it should be adopted, as wheat plants 
standing in rows, and being deposited some four inches 
below the surface, take a much firmer root, and will not 
be nearly so apt to winter kill, as when scattered promis- 
cuously over the ground. Liberally seeding the ground 
is of the greatest importance, and in an average of cases 
two bushels per acre will not be found tvo much, as the 
ground should be perfectly matted with a covering of 
plants at the setting in of winter. 


The labor necessary to produce a crop of corn, by ju- 
dicious management, might also be made to yield a crop 
of wheat. In this case the clover and timothy would 
have to be sown with oats or barley, and the corn would 
follow in succession after the clover. In some respects, 
corn is a better preparative crop for wheat than clover, 
for a bleak prairie country. The course to pursue when 
this rotation is adopted, is to plant the corn in drills five 
feet apart, making the hills in the rows average about 18 
inches asunder. The corn would have to be worked 
lengthwise, or only in one direction. About the last of 
August the sowing of wheat may be commenced, and 
continued throughout September. The seed should be 
plowed in by the use of a small one horse plow, forming 
neat ridges of six furrows, thus making a neat water fur- 
row at the center of each row. The corn in this case, 
should be harvested on the ground, leaving the stalks to 
stand, to protect the wheat plants from the severe winds 
and frosts of winter. After the frosty season has passed 
in the spring, the corn stalks should be cut up close to 
the ground, and carried off the field and burned. By 
this plan, nearly as much corn can be grown, as by 
the ordinary method of planting in rows in opposite di- 
rections across the field, and the yicld of wheat will ex- 
ceed what can be obtained by any other process, costing 
a comparative trifle in cultivation over and above what 
would be necessary to secure a good crop of corn. Other 
suggestions, applicable to the culture of wheat on the 
prairies, might be added; but if the systems recommend. 
ed in the series of articles prepared by the writer during 
the last twelve months, be practiced, what is now a very 
uncertain, and in many cases, ruinous business, might 
become a reliable and profitable operation. 


Indeed, in no portion of the world could the business 
of wheat growing be more extensively and profitably 
prosecuted, than in a very large portion of Illinois, Iowa, 
and Northern Missouri. An enterprising farmer, with 
ample means, might, if needs be, extend the business of 
wheat growing to almost any scale that his ambition 
might lead him. One hundred acres of wheat, to be 
sown among corn as recommended, would actually cost 
less labor to produce it, than would be necessary to pro- 
duce 20 acres in New-England, where thorough naked 
summer fallows have to be made to secure a yield of 20 


bushels per acre. The wheat crops in the prairies are not 
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much subject to rust, and not very liable to lodge. The 
almost constant currents of wind that pass over the prai- 
ries, prevent these two drawbacks, which are the most 
formidable that have to be borne by the eastern wheat 
growers. Smut, which is so common in New-York and 
Pennsylvania, is almost unknown in the west. These, 
and other reasons that might be adduced, should be suf- 
ficient to convince any inquiring mind, that the prairies 
of the Great West must, so soon as public attention has 
been fully drawn to them, become the great and unrival- 
led granaries of this continent—yielding, when proper 
labor and capital has been expended, a inuch greater re- 
turn in profits than can be had in any other portion of 
Christendom. 

Corn—its cost of production and profits. The great 
staple of the northwest is corn, and it may be a matter 
of some curiosity to eastern farmers, to know precisely 
how much it actually costs a western farmer to produce 
acrop yielding, say 60 bushels per acre, and also the 
most successful methods of cultivation for the corn crop. 
Fall plowing is not usually practiced, and hence the land 
only gets a spring plowing before planting. After plow- 
ing, the ground is sometimes harrowed, and the next pro- 
cess consists in marking or listing the rows in opposite 
directions across the field, forming at the angles of the 
furrows, points or hills for the depositing of the seed 
corn, which is ordinarily done by hand, requiring the 
seed to be covered with a hoe. When the plants of corn 
become sufficiently strong to be seen distinctly in the 
rows, the plowing or horse hoeing, commences, which most 
usually consists of a shovel plow, sometimes a one horse 
plow, and in rare cases, a steel-tooth cultivator. From 
three to five dressings are given, and the crop is general- 
ly laid by, as the time of finishing the business of clearing 
the crop is styled, during the latter part of July. One 
able bodied man will easily attend twenty five acres of 
corn during the entire season; and when the labor is per- 
formed with care, an average yield of from 60 to 80 bush- 
els per acre, may be anticipated. When all the cost of 
producing corn is fairly calculated, including the rent of 
land, it will be found to average about ten cents per 
bushel, which, of course, includes the harvesting of the 
crop. In favorable seasons, and under peculiar circum- 
stances, corn can be produced at a less price than ten 
cents per bushel—but at that price it is safe to make the 
estimate for any given number of years; though to se- 
cure that result, and do justice to the land, the corn crop 
should be grown in regular order with other crops, vield- 
ing only one crop upon the same land, in periods of four 
or five years at most. The requisite elements for the 
production of corn are sufficiently abundant in a deep 
vegetable prairie soil, to produce, if necessity required 
it, twenty consecutive crops; but the average yield will 
not be so great as when it alternates with clover, wheat, 
and other crops. 


A marked peculiarity in the climate of the entire 
Upper Mississippi Valley, and which strongly influences 
the pursuits of agriculture, is the extreme protracted 
and backward springs, and the equally lengthy and beau- 
tiful autumns. The cold rains, and chilly north-west 
winds, that prevail in spring. prevent the farmer from 
making as much progress with his seeding, as is usually 
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done in mountainous regions of the country; and the 
planting of corn, from this cause, is frequently extended 
ipto June, even in latitudes as far south as 40 degrees. 
There the subsoil is calculated to retain an excessive 
amount of moisture, so as to endanger the rotting of the 
seed corn; a very reliable remedy may be adopted by 
every farmer, whether he farms in the western, eastern, 
or northern portion of the Union. This may be done by 
plowing the land in the autumn into ridges or ribs, the 
width required for the rows of corn. Four feet is the 
ordinary average, and therefore, to plow so wide a ridge 
with one furrow, a very heavy plow will be required, and 
a strong team, say three yoke of oxen, or three horses 
abreast. The process consists in plowing only one half 
of the land, and covering the unplowed portion with the 
active soil turned by the plow, guaging the width and 
depth of the furrow by the capacity of the plow, the 
strength of the team, and the distance the rows of corn 
are required to beapart. A plow that will turn a furrow 
fifteen inches wide, and ten inches deep. will form ridges 
the proper width for corn. The plow should be set so as 
to constantly throw the soil towards the unplowed land, 
in which case the furrow horse will be required to walk 
on the land, close to the edge of the furrow, securing by 
this means the open furrows from being filled up by loose 
soil; and the entire surface exposed to the action of the 
air, frosts, and the sun, will be new soil, or that which 
had been recently acted upon by the plow. By this sys- 
tem of autumn plowing, a man and a team fay easily 


plow from three to four acres per day; and as each fur- 
row will form a complete drain, the fall, winter, and spring 
rains will pass off the land, leaving the entire surface at 
all times dry, and in a finely pulverised condition. The 
soil from the top and sides of the ridges, will crumble 
down by the action of frost, and partially fill the fur- 
rows, so that when the season for planting corn arrivesin 
the spring, the soil in the bottom and sides of the fur. 
rows, will be permeable, and be in the best possible con- 
dition to secure the early germination of the seed corn. 
About the first of May, the land should be again plowed 
for planting. which should be done by the use of a plow 
that will turn a furrow from 12 to 15 inches wide, and 
some nine inches in depth. Two furrows of the above 
proportions should be thrown together between each of 
the ridges, leaving unplowed a large furrow in the shape 
of aturnep drill. The two furrows being turned toge- 
ther in the shape of the crown of a ridge, and the soil be- 
ing made extremely light by the action of frost, the ridge 
or crown furrows, thus made, will make the best possible 
seed bed for the germination and growth of the young 
and tender corn plants. The seed, of course, must be 
planted upon the top of those furrows, and as a deep 
water furrow of some nine inches in depth, will be on 
each side of the seed bed, an excessive amount of spring 
and early summer rains, will not have the slightest inju- 
rious effect upon the vitality of the seed, or upon the 
growth of the young plants. When the corn requires to 
be plowed, the middle furrow may be levelled down, and 
the after cultivation need not, in any particular, differ 
from what is ordinarily practiced. If such a system as 
the foregoing had been generally adopted by western far- 
mers the past season, it would have added to the corn 
crop manv millions of bushels, and the farmers would 
have saved the expense and trouble of replanting their 
crops. By this process, a much larger surface is exposed 


to the action of frost and air, and the ground is at all 
times in a suitable condition for the reception of seed. It 
will be found a great saving in the expense of plowing, 
and when the work is properly done, it will add largely 
to the average yield of grain, and lessen the amount of 
labor necessary to keep the crop clear from weeds. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


W. 
G. EpMUNDSON. 
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Dick’s Cheese Press. 





This admirable press, made mostly of cast-iron, was 
lately exhibited at Geneva on the grounds of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society by J. E. Hotmes, of 
Holyoke, Mass., from which we have made the above 
figure. This press is remarkable alike for its ingenuity, 
simplicity, efficiency, and durability—and may be used 
for centuries without getting Fig5 Figs 
out of order. Figs. 4 and 5 
show the manner in which the 
platform supporting the cheese 
is elevated by depressing the 
lever and weight. Fig. 4 ex- 
hibits the appearance with the =~" 
‘ever a raised, and Fig. 5 the 
same borne down; the surfaces 
in contact merely rolling over 
each other, there is little or no 





friction. It is regulated by the screw operating in the 
upper bar. In order to try its strength, one of these 
machines was strained till it broke, when it was found 
that the pressure was equal to sixteen tons. Hence they 
are warranted to sustain a force of tentons. We placed 
blocks of wood as large as a brick in the press, and found 
by the force of one hand on the lever that these blocks 
were flattened and the sides swollen out as if they were 
but bags of sand. The price of the press is $25, and it 
is doubtless the cheapest thing of the kind for large 
dairies. 

J. E. Holmes also exhibited Dick’s instrument for 
punching holes in iron, constructed on the same princi- 
ple. This principle has a peculiar advantage as applied 
to punching, for by a proper form of the curves of the 
rolling faces in the instrument, the power can be increased 
or lessened at any part of the operation—the first move- 
ment in punching a hole requiring more power than after 
the removed portion of metal is nearly driven through. 
This instrument possesses such efficiency that a single 
person has driven a hole half an inch in diameter through 
a cold bar three eights of an inch thick by asingle stroke 
of the lever. 





Wens on Catile, &c. 





Eps. Cuttivator—The cause of wens on cattle, 
is some local injury. They should neither be sa- 
crificed nor eaten in that condition, but cured. Mr. 
F. Punderson, of Hudson, keeps a remedy that 
cures fistulas on horses, and might cure wens on 
cattle. Should it fail, however, the remedy would 
be to cast the animal, and with a long, keen sharp 
pointed knife, the flesh should be cut away around 
the place of discharge, sufficiently to remove to the 
bone, a tough pipe which will be found to have 
formed there. Nitric acid should then be poured 
into the wound, after which a few cleansings with 
water, at periods of a week each, will effect a cure. 
I have known it to be repeatedly tried, and ever 
without failure, even where the bone had been far 
gone with caries. 

Mr. More’s Farmina.—Several of your corres- 
pondents allude to the success of Mr. More, whose 
farm received the premium from the State Agri- 
cultural Society for 1850. 

Had Mr. More been located twenty. instead of two 
miles, from one of the best markets in the country—had 
he been compelled to pay four shillings, instead of four 
cents, ber bushel, for the thousand bushels of lime he 
applied to his farm—had he been deprived of the hun- 
dreds of loads of manure which he was enabled to buy 
at a mere nominal price—had he been deprived of the 
opportunity of earning hundreds of dollars, during the 
leisure of histeams, for Mr. Van Rensselaer and the 
State Agricultural Society—had his large amount of gar- 
den vegetables, beyond the requirements of his own fa- 
mily, been worth no more to him than so much pursley, 
he would still have shown himself the good farmer, and 
perhaps the best in the state; but his success would have 
attracted much less public consideration or attention. 
J. F.C. 





ao 
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Drying Tomatoes. 





[The following has been furnished us by a very skilful 
housewife, who is particularly successful in the prepara- 
tion of garden products—we have tried her dried toma- 
toes in winter, and found them most excellent. Ep.] 

The method is very simple. They are to be peeled in 
the usual way; then if very ripe pour off some of the 
juice stew them slightly ,sufficiently to cook them through, 
and salt them to the taste. Then spread them on earth- 
en (not tin) dishes, and put them in a warm oven. The 
best way is to put them in a brick oven, when the bread 
is taken out, but a stove does very well. They cannot 
be dried in the sun like peaches; they are so juicy they 
need more heat. When dry, put them in bags, and in 
winter they only need soaking an hour or two, then stew 
and season with butter and pepper, and one would hard- 
ly distinguish them from fresh fruit. 


+0 





To Fatren Povuttrry.—Shut them up in the dark, 
gorge them with boiled food, and allow them a small 


quantity of charcoal daily. Every meal that a man 


makes on such fvod adds a nail to his coffin —Ohio 
Farmer. 
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Mr. Colby’s Devon Bull Champion. 





The first pretsium for Devon Bulls over three years 
old, at the late State Fair at Utica, was awarded to 
‘‘Champion,” owned by Mr. L. H. Coxtsy, Scipioville, 
Cayuga county. The portrait of him, given above, is 
from a drawing made by Mr. J. R. Pace, of Sennett, 
engraved by Ricuarpson & Cox, New-York. 

Champion was calved June 28, 1844—got by Rover, 
a Patterson bull, out of Venus, a pure Devon of Rufus 
King’s stock, from Mr. Coke’s, (Lord Leicester’s) stock. 
Rover, the sire, was by Eclipse, Geo. Patterson’s supe- 
rior imported Devon bull—dam by Anchises, also impor- 
ted by Geo. Patterson. Eclipse was bred by Mr. Bloom- 
field, on Mr. Coke’s estate, Norfolk, England, and sent 
to this country as the best bull of his day. Anchises 
was raised by Lord Leicester for his own use. 

Champion has heretofore received the following pre- 
miums: ist premium at Poughkeepse, N. Y., for the best 
bull calf—also same year at the American Institute. Ist 
premium at the American Institute for the best 1 year 
old, 2 year old, and 3 year old bull, and the 1st at Hart- 
ford /Ct.) County Show, in the fall of 1848 





os 
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“Things that I have Seen.” 





The Hampshire Express, (Amherst. Mass.,) copies 
the article under this head, from the Cultivator of Au- 
gust, and appends to it the following list of things which 
the writer might see if he would visit East Hampshire, 
where prudent farmers must be more common than in 
many other sections of our country: 


1. He would see fences on many of our farms, so well 
mended up before planting, and kept in so good order 
through the year, that the cattle, honest creatures, 
never suspect it possible to get over or through then. 

2. He would see farmers so considerate of their own 





— = SSS 


interest and of the public good that instead of letting 


| their swine run in the road, they keep them jn suitable 


pens, giving them a dry place to lie anda wet one to 
wallow in, and by putting in leaves, dried muck, road 
scrapings, anything which they can easily come at, so 
as to make five, eight, or ten loads of compost to each 
grunter. 

3. He would see farms so free from bushes, windfalls 
and waste corners, that he would be tempted to alter 
the phraseology of the wise man, and say, ‘‘ I went by 
the field of the industrious and the vineyard of the man 
of understanding, and lo, it wasall grown over with 
corn, grass, and other useful products, excepting a few 
beautiful trees under whose shade the herds might re- 
pose in comfort, and here and there a lovely copse which 
it would be infamous to cut down.” 

4. He would see farmers, who practice well, not over 
fond of theories, but when something new is shown to 
be good, ready as reasonable men, to adopt it. 


5. He would see farmers who are unable to cultivate 
flowers half their summer, but who have an excellent 
kitchen garden, with flowers tastefully interspersed, the 
whole presenting such a picture of beauty and utility, 
as could hardly be surpassed, and whose children, in- 
stead of roaming in idleness, are oftener found reading 
the best agricultural and other periodicals. 


6. He would see farmers who have a place for every 
tool, and every tool in its place, not forgetting that their 
tools wear out fast enough withont suffering them to 
rot and rust out by exposure to the weather. 


7. He would see farmers, who pay for agricultural 
papers much more cheerfully than for trash; who are 
justly conscious that they know much of farming, but 
are desirous of knowing more, willing to learn froma 
publication, a scientific man, or a practical farmer, as 
best they can. In short, he would see such a spirit of 
inquiry as would convince him that the farmers of this 
region will soon leave behind them others of regions 
more favored in soil and climate. 


8. He would see that as good husbandry advances, 
farmers become less officious in their neighbors’ business, 
and more intent upon their own; and that in this respect 
they are already ahead of merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, loafers, gentlemen, and all the rest. 
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“ The Early Mandan Corn.---( Zea mays v. precozr.)” 


In his ‘‘ Genera of North American Plants,” Prof. 
Nuttall, who visited the Mandans, and named this va- 
riety, says: ‘‘ Stem, very low, spathes arising from the 
base of the culm”—in other words, keeping comparative- 
ly close to the ground, in accordance with a principle 
often obtaining amongst other plants that extend into 
severer climates—that of shortening their stems.* He 
adds, ‘‘ successfully cultivated by the aborigenes of the 
Missouri to its sources [?] ripening in a climate where no 
other variety could exist.” 

George Catlin also in his ‘‘ I/Justrations of the Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North American 
Indians,” says, ‘‘ The Mandans raise a very small sort 
of corn, the ears of which are not longer than a man’s 
thumb. This variety is well adapted to their climate, 
as it ripens sooner than the other varieties, which would 
not mature in so cold a latitude.” 

It is generally understood that Indiancorn indigenous. 
ly is a tropical plant, though the Pilgrims who landed on 
Plymouth Rock found it cultivated by the Indians in 
that vicinity; but why it has been acclimatized further 
north on the Missouri than in any other region, the fol- 
lowing remarks from Catlin’s work, may assist in ex- 
plaining. though he has not referred to this subject. ° 

‘¢ T have descended the Missouri river from the Man- 
dan village to St. Louis, a distance of 1800 miles, and 
have taken pains to examine its shores; and from the 
repeated remains of the ancient locations of the Mandans, 
which I met with on the banks of that river, Iam fully 
convinced that I have traced them down nearly to the 
mouth of the Ohio river; and from exactly similar ap- 
pearances, which I recollect to have seen several years 





since in several places in the interior of the state of 
Ohio, I am fully convinced that they have formerly oc- 
cupied that part of the country, and have from some 
cause or other, been put in motion, and continued to 
make their repeated moves until they arrived at the 
place of their residence at the time of their extinction, 
on the upper Missouri. 

‘‘The marks of the Mandan villages are known by the 
excavations of two feet or more in depth, and thirty or 
forty feet in diameter, of a circular form, made in the 
ground for the foundations of their wigwams, which 
leave a decided remain for centuries, and one that is 
easily detected the moment it is met with. After leav- 
ing the Mandan village, I found the marks of their form- 
cr residence about sixty miles below where they were 
then living, and from which they removed (from their 
own account) about sixty or eighty years since. Near 
the mouth of the big Shienne river, 200 miles below 
tlieir last location, I found still more ancient remains; 
and in as many as six or seven other places between that 

* Thus the hay-betry or wax myrtle, crows two or three times as 
high in South Carolina, as it does in Western New-York; and the 
cigantie live oak of Florida dwindles to a shrub on the eastern shore 
of Virginia. 

In regard to Indian corn extending into higher latitudes—the ear- 
liest ears will be the most perfect, and the later be cut off by the frost. 
So in selecting seeds for the kitehen e@arden, the finest and earliest 
epecimenis are eenerally preferred ; and though the change from year 
to year may be slight, yet the accumulation of changes in the course 


of an age, muy be very considerable. 





and the mouth of the Ohio, and each one, as I visited 
them, appearing more and more ancient ,—convincing 
me that these people have gradually made their moves 
up the banks of the Missouri.” 

George Catlin further remarks that after the season 
for green corn is over, ‘‘the remainder is gathered and 
dried on the cob before it has ripened, and packed away 
in caches (as the French term them)—holes dug in the 
ground some six or seven feet deep, the insides of which 
are in the form of a jug, and tightly closed at the top. 
Now it is remarkable that ‘‘ the Pilgrims” found Indian 
corn buried in the same manner, soon after their arrival 
at Plymouth; and Catlin might have found in this cir- 
cumstance an argument in favor of his theory; for two 
tribes living 3,000 miles apart, in all probability derived 
this singular custom from the same source. D. T. 
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Potato Disease. 








The Legislature of Massachusetts, in the year 1851, 
offered a prize of $10,000 to any one who should satisfy 
the Governor and Council that, by a test of at least five 
successive years, he had discovered a sure remedy for 
the potato rot. Several communications have been re- 
ceived on this subject, which are published by the au- 
thority of the legislature, of which we publish the fol- 
lowing summary by Hon. Amasa WALKER, Secretary 
of State. 


Although these communications may not furnish any 
perfect cure or preventive of the potato disease, yet they 
agree in so many important points, and offer so many 
valuable hints, relating tothe nature, cultivation, preser- 
vation, and improvement of the potato, that they can- 
not fail to be of great public utility. The similarity of 
views expressed by the most intelligent and experienced 
writers, relating to the nature, cultivation, disease, and 
cure of the potato, is truly remarkable, and we think 
auspicious. Among the principal points, relating to 
which there is a general concurrence. are the following: 

Soundness and vitality of the Seed.—Renewing the 
seed from the ball of healthy vigorous plants every few 
years, even resorting to the native place in South Ameri- 
ca, and taking the seed from the wild potato, is con- 
sidered important. When potatoes are to be raised from 
the tuber, sound, healthy, whole potatoes are recom- 
mended for planting. Cutting potatoes is decidedly con- 
demned. Anything which impairs the vitality of the 
seed increases the liability to disease. 

Quality or kind of Soil.—A dry, light, loose, warm 
soil, is considered necessary to the soundness and health 
of the vegetable, as well as to its richness and flavor, the 
latter depending quite as much on the quality of soil as 
on the variety of seed. A wet, heavy, compact soil, 
directly promotes the disorder. Far up on the side of a 
mountain or hill is a favorable location for the growth of 
the potato; and new land contains more of the qualities 
requisite for its nourishment and health, than old or worn 
out soils. 

Influence of atmosphere.—Potatoes should be as little 
exposed tothe air asconveniently may be. Their natural 
place is under ground. By too much exposure they be- 
come poisoned, and turn green. Some recommend de- 
positing them for the wiuter in holes under ground ina 
dry soil; or if kept in a cellar, to preserve them dry, in 
small quantities, in sand; and tokeepthem cool. Keep- 
ing large quantities in a body in the cellar is by some sup- 
posed to promote heat and putrefaction. Planting in 
the fall is reeommended by some, as potatoes left in the 
field, over winter, are observed to come forward earlier 
in the spring, to grow more vigorously, to get ripe ear- 
lier and before the blighting rains in August, and to be 
more sound, fair, and healthy. 

Manures.—All antiputrescents, such as lime, wood- 
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ashes, pulverized charcoal, plaster, salt, nitrogen, &c., 
are believed to contribute directly to the health of the 
potato, as well as to add to its richness and flavor; and, 
of course, to prevent putrefaction and disease. Of other 
manures, well-rotted compost is preferred. Stable ma- 
nure is too strong and heating, and producesill-flavored, 
unhealthy potatoes, and is decidedly condemned. 


Disease, Contagion, Old Age, and Death.—These are 
common to vegetables as well asto animals. All are 
liable to disease, some more, some less, according to cir- 
cumstances, predisposing causes, and preventive means. 
Some vegetable diseases are believed to be contagious. 
The present disease is thought by many to be of that 
class. One field of potatoes is liable to take the disorder 
from another field. Potatoes are predisposed to disease, 
by bad cultivation, old age, bad soil, bad manures, sud- 
den changes of weather, warm rains, &c. 


Ravages of Insects, Fungi, §&c.—The best writers 
consider the ravages of insects as at most but a predis- 
posing cause, rendering the potato more liable to disease 
by enfeebling the plant. By many writers insects are 
considered as remotely affecting the potato; by others, 
as having no effect at all. The fungus on potatoes isnot 
the cause of the rot. It finds the potato, previously 
diseased, a fit subject for its operation. 

The general conclusions to which the facts presented 
in these various communications seem to lead us, are— 

1. That the disease has a striking resemblance to the 
cholera, and probably exists in the atmosphere. 

2. That it is doubtful whether any specific cure has 
been, or ever will be discovered ; but 

3. Asin cholera, certain preventives are well ascer- 
tained, by the application of which, the liabilities to dis- 
ease may be greatly lessened. 

4. That by obtaining the soundest seed, by planting 
in the most favorable soils, and by using the most suitable 
manures, we may have a good degree of confidence in 
the successful cultivation of this useful vegetable. 

5. That we may expect, that like the cholera, the po- 
tato rot will become less and less formidable from year 
to year, and eventually subside into a mild and manage- 
able epidemic, if that term may be used in such a con- 
nexion. 


The several points on which there is an unanimity of 
opinion, are worthy the especial attention of farmers. 
By a careful selection of seed, and locality, and particu- 
lar reference to the kind of manure used, very much of 
this disease may be avoided. If facts like the above, 
well substantiated by experiments in all sections of the 
country, could be presented to the entire mass of farm- 
ers, and they would govern their modes of culture by 
rules so established, we cannot well estimate the increase 
which would result in a single year ina crop so exten- 
sively cultivated as the potato. 

satiate agli 
Lime Burning. 








Dear Sir—The informaton asked for in your August 
number, by Isaac A. Clark, ‘‘as tothe best mode of 
burning lime for agricultural purposes,” is important to 
farmers, and I wonder there has been no premium of.- 
fered by any of our agricultural societies, for the best 
constructed lime kiln; there has been some talk about 
improvements, but as the old form is still kept up by 
those who are largely in the business of burning lime, 


we must believe there has been no real improvement yet 
made. 

In the 4th vol. of the ‘‘ American Farmer,” page 388, 
there is a drawing of a square kiln with two eyes, anda 
description of it, by Epwarp Srasuer, Esq., of Mont- 
gomery county, Md., but I cannot conceive any advan- 
tage in that form. 


The late Dr. DucaTet, geologist of 


| to carry off the water from the ice as it thaws. 





this state, recommended kilns to be made twenty feet 
high, and the limestone to be brokensmall. All practi- 
cal burners in this vicinity say they will not burn out 
when more than 16 feet high. Some men from Penn- 
sylvania have burned lime quite recently, in the neigh- 
borhood of Frederick, in temporary kilns, constructed 
something like brick kilns, with satisfaction to their em- 
ployers; they burned 1,800 bushels, with 32 cords wood. 
I expect them to burn a small kiln for me very soon; 
their charges are for 2,000 bushels and over, two cents 
a bushel—under that quantity, two and a half cents a 
bushel. The advantage of this mode is, you can have 
the lime made where you wish to use it. Your corres- 
pondent wishes to know ‘‘ the most durable material to 
build of.” For lining, firebrick or soapstone is best. In 
order to get at ‘* the cost per bushel for burning lime,” 
the price of fuel, labor, stone, &c., must be known; 
here, coal burned, (in a drawer, or perpetual kiln.) is 
the cheapest. Coal is worth abont $3.50 a ton; wood, 
$2.00 to $2.50 acord. Lime is sold at the kilns, coal 
burned, at 10 cents, and wood burned at 124 cents a 
bushel. Wau. C. Horrman. Pomona, (near Frederick.) 
Aug. 9, 1852. 
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Cream Thermometers. 


Thermometers, such as C. H. Powel, of Poughkeep- 
sie, wants, are made. There is one in this neighbor- 
hood ; it was obtained in Philadelphia, and is a German 
article. Two glass tubes, one covering the other, and 
the degrees marked ona piece of paper between the 
two tubes, with two scales—on one side, ‘‘ Thermometer 
nach Fahrenheit,”—on the other side, Centigrade or 
Reaumer, I forget which. It being externally all glass, 
if carefully handled, is ‘‘durable and easily cleaned.” 
Wu. C. Horrman. Pomona, (near Frederick,) 1852. 
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Cheap Ice Houses. 


Mr. R. R. Waricut, asks the best method of con- 
structing small ice-houses; and as I suppose he means 
such as shall cost but a trifle,and yet preserve ice enough 
for use on a medium size farm, I will answer his in- 
quiry by describing a method that has been in use by 
my brother for several years, that has given him perfect 
satisfaction. 

He selected ina porous soil on the side of a hill, for 
convenience of access, and dug a square hole about ten 
feet deep, and six feet across. He then took some 
square pieces of timber of the length of the hole, and 
four inches in thickness. To the outside of these tim- 
bers, he nailed rough boards, so as to make a» square 
crib or box, with the boards on the outside. He then 
placed this in the pit, and lined up on the inside of the 
timbers with more rough boards, so that he had adouble 
boarded crib with a space of four inches between the in- 
ternal and the external boarding. This space was filled 
with spent tan bark, or saw dust. There 
to the pit except peices of boards covered with saw dust, 





was no floor 


and if the ground be not porous there should be a drain 
It is 
necessary that the ice pit should be ventilated. Such a 


pit can be made by any one, and when the ice is formed 


| it should be packed nearly full, fitting pieces of ice so as 
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to pack closely as possible. The top should be covered 
one or two feet thick with straw, and over this should be 
placed a loose roof of boards, that will exclude the snow 
and the rain, yet will not prevent the access of air. 

An ice pit, of the size indicated, will contain sufficient 
ice to supply all the wants of a large dairy farm for the 
entire season—and as it costs nothing but a little labor, 
one should be made on all farms where this luxury can 
be obtained. Others will doubtless describe more ela- 
borate and expensive as well as better structures, but 
some may be induced to try this method of preserving ice, 
who would not be willing to incur expense. 

It may be that level ground would be preferable to a 
side hill, but such a situation was chosen by my brother, 
and he is highly pleased with it. C. H. Cueavenanp. 


2h 
we 


* To Cure Hams. 


Ep. Cuttrvaror—As I have seen numerous receipts 
for curing hams, and as I have tried the annexed for se- 
veral years, and found it to excel every other in my es- 
timation, I take the liberty to send it to you, that you 
may publish it for the benefit of any who may be dispos- 
ed to try it. By letting my ham remain in the pickle, it 
is less trouble to keep it than by any other method which 
I have found, and it keeps sweet and tender all summer. 

Take a barrel, and turn over an old pan or kettle, and 
burn cobs, (I think the best,) or hard wood, for seven 
or eight days, keeping water on the head to prevent dry- 
ing. Make a pickle with eight pounds of salt, six ovnces 
saltpetre, two quarts of molasses, and three gallons of 
water, to one hundred pounds. Boil and skim the pickle 
thus prepared. Then pack your ham in the barrels, and 
when the pickle is cold, pour it on to the meat, and in 
four weeks you have excellent ham, very tender, and 


well smoked. P.F.E. Nashua, N. H. 
———~-@e—___—_—. 


The True Course. 


With energy for prompt and vigorous action, and ca. 
pacity for sober thought and sound reflection, a man may 
enter upon business with some assurance of success. His 
home will exhibit the best picture of his true character. 
What he undertakes is well done. His fences are in or- 
der—there is an air of neatness and thrift about his 
dwelling and out-buildings; his grounds are laid out with 
reference to beauty as well as convenience—ornament and 
use have been consulted in planting out his fruit and 
shade trees, and the garden evinces that his wife and 
daughters have joined him in his cultivation. He does 
not waste the long winter evenings in idleness, nor do his 
family neglect this season of improvement. While his 
children are engaged in the rudiments of learning, he 
surveys the actionof our National and State Legislatures ; 
and studies thoroughly the policy by which both are 
guided. His family do not content themselves with the 
light reading of the day, but history, biography, morals 
and religion receive a due share of attention. They lay 
up in winter, from reading, conversation and reflection, 
a harvest of more value than the bounties of autumn. 
The mind thns stored. casts light upon any vocation. It 
cheers the house-wife in her round of duties and lightens 
the labors of the field. 4ddress of Hon. T. JENKINS 
before the Oneida County Ag. Society. 


———___e@~e- ee 











Give a portion of each day to reading, and stndy. 
Think not because yon are a farmer, literary aequire- 
ments are useless. They are as necessary to the full at- 
tainment of a knowledge of agriculture, as of any other 
science. 





Jefferson County Agricultural Grounds. 


At the invitation of the President of the Agricultural 
Society, we rode down yesterday to view the improve- 
ments made and in progress at the Society’s show 
grounds, which were merely enclosed for last year’s ex- 
hibition. Recently the old building in the rear of the 
Court House has been taken down, removed to the fair 
grounds, newly covered and added to, making it now a 
very spacious and comely appearing building. It is now 
105 by 60 feet, with an addition in the center, on one 
side, extending back 15 feet, and 30 feet long, forming a 
platform and the speaker’s stand, elevated some four or 
five feet from the floor. In front of this is the secreta- 
ry’s desk. Through the center of the building is to be a 
row of tables for the exhibition of domestic manufac. 
tures, fancy articles, needle work, specimens of art, &c., 
&c., and around the whole, except the recess for the 
platform and the speaker’s stand, there are twelve rows 
of seats, elevated one aboveanother, so asto render them 
comfortable, and in full view of the whole Hall, and ca- 
pable of accommodating over two thousand persons. By 
placing temporary seats on the floor, 3,000 can comfor- 
tably be seated within the Hall. 

A temporary building is to be erected on the west side 
of the Hall for the exhibition of agricultural implements, 
machinery, &c., which, with the one already built on the 
east side, for dairies, grain, vegetables, &c., will afford 
ample room for the occasion, 

Permanent pens are erected around by the fence, and 
a large number of posts are firmly set in the ground, to 
which cattle and horses may be hitched. The old stumps 
have been dug up and removed, and the surface is being 
leveled. A good well has been dug within the enclosure, 
which will furnish the water required for man and beast. 
The committee will provide feed for the cattle, which will 
not be a charge uponthe exhibitor. Arrangements have 
been made with the Railroad Company, to transport all 
animals or articles designed for exhibition, free of charge, 
if presented on Wednesday, the day before the fair com- 
mences. Passengers taken at half price from any sta- 
tion on the road, and from Kingston. It is hoped that 
this arrangement may induce a large number of our Ca- 
nadian neighbors to visit us, and to exhibit to our far- 
mers some of their choice stock. 

Great credit is due to the Society for their liberality 
in the purchase and improvement of the grounds, and in 
a few years, if the same enterprise is manifested, it will 
become a very attractive spot. We doubt whether any 
County Society in the state is as well provided for in this 
respect, as Jefferson. Indeed, the whole arrangements 
are on the most liberal scale, and cannot but meet the 
approbation of the farmers who have so liberally contri- 
buted to the purchase and improvement of the grounds. 
The work, thus far, has principally been under the di 
rection of Hart Massey, Jr., Esq.—Northern Journal. 

——__-@e—____— 





Culture of Cranberry Vines. 





The variety mostly cultivated in New-England are 
hardy and prolific 

They can be raised on upland on rather moist loom— 
but dothe best on low, damp or moist meadow land, 
with a little sand put around the plant. 

They may be planted out 1} to two feet apart, each 
way. 

Two feet apart, it will take 10,000 plants to the acre; 
if on low ground it should be pared, plowed, or burnt 
over, to take out the grass or weeds, and cultivated for 
one or two years, until they cover the ground. The yield 
after that is from 150 to 250 bushels per acre. They are 
usually gathered with a cranberry rake, to be found in 
any agricultural store. 

It is not necessary to flow meadows in order to make 
them productive. F. Trowsripce. 


_e@- - a 


An Enormovs Tax vron Faruers.—The dog popu- 
lation of the United States is estimated at abont two 
millions, and the expense of keeping them at upwards 


of $10,000,000 per annum. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Report on THE Worsp’s Fair. By Col. B. P. Johnson, Cor. Sec. 

N. Y. State Ag. Society. C. Van Benthuysen: Albany. 

This volume comprises a full description of Crystal 
Palace and the Great Exhibition, having reference more 
particularly, however, to those departments which have 
a practical bearing upon the interests of this country, 
and are most useful and important. Mr. Jounson had 
an excellent opportunity of judging correctly of the ex- 
hibition, as he was one of the jurors and a member of 
several committees, and has presented tothe public much 
information of a desirable and reliable kind. The book 
contains a list of the awards to American contributors 
and descriptions of many of the more prominent articles 
of interest on exhibition. 








Lyre anv Works oF Rosert Burns. By Robt.Chambers. Harper 

& Brothers. 

The world will never tire of studying the character 
and admiring the writings of the Poet Farmer. Those 
who are already familiar with the history of Burns will 
find enough that is new in this edition to repay a care- 
ful perusal. Though often open to criticism and sub- 
ject to censure, we cannot avoid saying in his own lan- 


guage, 


A man’s a man for a’ that.’’ 





Bishop ButTier’s ANALOGY oF R2ZLIGION to the constitution and 
course of nature, with an analysis by Rev. Robt. Emory, D.D., 
and a life of the author. By G. R. Crooks. Harper & Brothers: 
New-York. 

This work, which in point of sound logic stands un- 
rivalled, which no study can exhaust and none but the 
deepest can comprehend, which no sophistry can sub- 
vert and no reasoning overthrow, has been published in 
an accessible form, with valuable additions. 





Cicero’s TuscvLan Disputations. By Chas. Anthon, L.L.D. 
Harper & Brothers: New-York. 
Another ably edited volume of classics commends 
itself to the scholar. Its author and editor need no 


comment. 





A Scnoou ror Fatuers—an old English Story, by T. Gwynne. 
Harper & Brothers. 

An English gentleman, with court mannersand few brains, 
aitempts to make a fine genileman and a statesman of 
his only son, who has passed his boyhood in the country, 
and has no taste for fashion and etiquette, the event of 
which is very unfavorable to the father’s purposes, re- 
sulting in a duel fatal to the son, whieh adds to the hap- 
piness of several other persons. 





Tue PersonaL ADVENTURES OF OUR OWN CoRRESPONDENT IN 

Iraty, by M. Burke Honan. Harper & Brothers, New-York. 
Reminiscences of travel, in which more of character than 
local description, appears—more of incident than philo- 
sophy—more of private life and manners than political 
speculation. It is written in the free, hearty spirit of a 
man who has travelled for his own amusement, and writes 
a book for the same reason. 





By G. B. Docharty, I..L.D., Prof. 
Harper & 


Tus INsTITUTES OF ALGEBRA. 
of Mathematics in the New-York Free Academy. 
Brothers. 

This treatise on Algebra proposes to make the science 
attractive and interesting to the youthful mind, as well 

as to advance the student as far as the requirements of a 





college course. Some of the more difficult processes 
seem to be simplified somewhat, but upon a careful ex- 
amination, we donot discover anything particularly origi- 
nal or distinctive in the work. The series of Davies and 
that of Roprnson cover the ground so completely that 
other works are to a great extent either keys to them or 
servile imitations of them. 





Anna HamMMER—A Tale of contemporary German Life—translated 
by A. H. Gurnsey. Harper and Brothers. 


This makes No. 173 of Harper’s Library of Select Nov- 
els, and contains spirited portraitures of German life and 
character. 
Tue Ciirrorp Famizy, a tale of the Old Dominion. 

Daughters. Harper & Brothers: New-York. 

This is a story written in the olden style, and savors 
more of the interest we feel in one of the Waverly novels 
than of the revolutionary style of fictitious writing, which 
Dickens, Bulwer, and Thackeray have introduced. It 
is carefully, methodically written, and tells a tale of do- 
mestic life, of which the home affections and moral vir- 
tues make a large part. 





By one of her 





ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC Sketcues, Afioat and Ashore—hy 
Capt. Mackinnon, R. N. Harper and Brothers, New-York. 


The writer sketches in a graphic, pleasing way, his opin- 


Lions of our scenery, our customs, our character and des- 


tiny, as well as his adventures here and there, in his ex- 
tensive travels. We must do him the justice to say that 
he has taken a broader and more just view of this coun 
try, than most Englishmen have done, and-though he 
does not penetrate very deeply into the nature of things, 
he has, on the whole, flattered us considerably. 





Memorrs oF Tue LiFe anp Waitinecs or Dr. Cuatmers, vol. 4, 
oy Rev. Wm. Hanna, L.b.D. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
This volume closes the biography of one of the most em. 
inent divines the world has ever proiuced. In symme- 
try of character, intellectual strength, oratorical pow- 
er, and the influence which he exerted on his.age, he is 
seldom surpassed. ‘The present volume is peeuliarly in- 
teresting, as it contains a full account of the secession of 
the Church of Scotland, and the controversy in which 


Dr. Chalmers was involved. 





PictortaL Fretp Book or tHe RxvoivtTion, No. 27—Bieax 
Hovuss, No. 6. 
We acknowledge the reception of the above Nos. of 
these popular works. 
The works of Messrs. Harper are for sale by E. H. 
Pease & Co., of this city. 





Farporovucna, THE Miser. E. Littell & Co: Boston, Mass. 

This story of Irish character has appeared in the num- 
bers of Littell’s Living Age, and abounds in scenes of 
thrilling interest. The characters are drawn to the life. 
Old Fardorougha ‘s as inexorable as Shylock—his money 
is his god and his life. Conner is a fine specimen of the 
generous, noble, warm-hearted Irishman, and the gen- 
tle Una is quite an ideal woman. The book is well 
worth the reading. 
Home ann Sociat Puiiosopuy. 

nam: New-York. 

This is one of the series of Putnam’s semi-monthly 
library, some one of which every traveller must have 
met. This volume is compiled from Household Words, 
and like all the series is instructive and entertaining. 





By Chas. Dickens. G. P. Pat- 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





PosTaGE ON THE CuLTIvATOR.—By the new law, 
passed August 30, 1852, and which goes into effect on the 
first of this month, the postage on Tue CuLtivaror is 
reduced to one uniform rate to any part of the United 
States, viz: Siz cents a year to regular subscribers, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. The postage on single num- 
bers, (called by the law, ‘‘transient matter,”) will be 
one cent per No. if prepaid, or two cents per number 
if paid where delivered. 





Tue Strate Farr.—The reader is referred to another 
page for an account of this Fair, which passed off very 
greatly to the satisfaction of its managers, and, we be- 
lieve, to the thousands who attended it. The number in 
attendance was not as large as at Albany and Rochester. 
Multitudes were undoubtedly kept at home, by the fear 
of the Cholcra, now so prevalent in several places in 
western New-York. The receipts were $8,125,41, about 
the same as at Syracuse in 1849. The income was un- 
questionably very considerably lessened by a fraud prac- 
ticed in the exchange and transfer of badges. Six per- 
sons were arrested, while engaged in this traffic, and sent 
to the police office. 

To avoid this loss in future, we would suggest an en- 
tire change of the rules of admission to the show grounds. 
We would dispense with all badges, except to the offi- 
cers and judges, who must necessarily have free access 
to the grounds at all times, and substitute therefor, the 
ticket system. By letting all persons enter their articles 
for exhibition, and drive their teams on to the ground 
without charge, the necessity for badges will be obviated ; 
and to prevent a rush upon the grounds while the judges 
are engaged in their examinations, let the charge for ad- 
mission up to Wednesday night, be twenty-five cents, and 
on Thursday and Friday one shilling, the same as at pre- 
sent. Inthis way, asall the tickets would be given up at 
the gate, all possibility of fraud would be avoided, while 
no injustice would be done to any one. 





Fancy Lop-EaArnep Rapsits.—We are indebted to 
R. H. Van Renssetaer, Esq., of Morris, Otsego coun- 
ty, for a beautiful pair of these rabbits, from recent im- 
portations from Londom. For portraits and descriptions 
of these fancy rabbits, see our last vol. p. 176. 


Currant Wine.—We have been presented by H. W. 
Ferry, Esq., of Utica, with a bottle of currant wine, 
three years old. It is decidedly superior to any we have 
before tasted. Mr. F. furnished us the recipe by which 
it was made, which we shall publish in season for another 





year. 

Grapes.—Mr. C. P. Witttams, of this city, has sent 
ns a sample of the fine and well grown foreign grapes 
wiich he has succeeded in maturing ina *‘ cold house” 
in this city. He is so well pleased with his success, that 
he is now erecting a new house, 130 feet in length, for 
growing grapes. So far, we believe, every one who has 
undertaken to grow grapes in this way, has found the 
experiment entirely satisfactory ; and we are pleased to 
hear from so many quarters of the country, that very 
many are now making preparations to engage in the bu- 














siness. It is clearly proved that with a comparatively 
trifling expense fora grapery, there is no difficulty in 
growing an abundant supply of all the most delicious for- 
eign grapes. 

FLoweER SEEDs.—Hon. N. Cor, formerly of this state, 
but for the past two years a resident in Cregon. has seut 
several parcels of flower seeds gathered from the wild 
flowers of that territory, for which he will please accept 
our thanks. We shall give them a trial. 








Mr. Variu’s CattLe Sate, our readers will remem- 
ber, is to take place at his farm near Troy, on the 13th 
of this month. It will be seen by his advertisement, that 
Mr. VaIL proposes to offer his whole stock to the public, 
reserving only the right to make a first bid on six head. 
This herd includes several recent importations, and the 
choice animals reserved from his previous sales, and of- 
fers inducements rarely to be met with in this country. 





1G Wa. Bacon, Esq., Richmond, Mass., will please 
accept our thanks for the Transactions of the Massachu- 
setts Ag. Societies for 1850 and 1851, two handsomely 
printed and valuable volumes, issued by the state. We 
have given, in another page a summary of theinferences 
drawn from a great number of papers, communicated to 
the Secretary of State in consequence of an offer of 
$10,000, made by the Legislature of that state, for the 
discovery of the cause, and a remedy for the disease in 
the potato. Though we discover nothing particular new 
in the views of the several writers, the conclusions drawn 
from their combined statements, will be read with in- 
terest. 





Patent Ox Yoxe—An ox yoke, patented by Mr. Jonny 
Cuase of Craftsbury, Vt., and exhibited by S. E. Beard, 
received the first premium at the N. Y. State Fair. The 
bows are so arranged as to slide in the yoke, allowing 
the cattle to change the position of their necks, toa cer- 
tain limit, at pleasure. The sliding of one bow toward 
the middle of the yoke compels the same motion in the 
other, thus keeping the centre of draught always the 
same. This effectually prevents the crowding of cattle, 
for their necks are drawn so near together that it be- 
comes impossible. The practical operation of the yoke 
is spoken highly of by farmers who have used it. Speci- 
mens may be seen in this city at Emery & Co.’s Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and at the State Agricultural Rooms. 


New Bravnswick Ac. Society.—The Journal of this 
Soc. for 1852, making a pamphlet of 184 pages, has been 
received. It is filled up with proceedings, addresses be- 
fore Ag. Societies, prize essays, instructions for farm 
management, &c.,—forming altogether a creditable and 
valuable collection of agricultural matter. Considerable 
attention is being paid to improved farming in New- 
Brunswick, as the increasing number of subscribers to 
agricultural papers, and the above report, fully demon- 
strate. 

Tue HicnHtranp AND AGrIcuLTURAL Soctety or Scor- 
LAND, recently held its 29th Annual Show. It is one of 
the oldest societies for the improvement of agriculture, 
in existence, dating its origin back to the year 1784. It 
held its first show in 1822, when the number of cattle 
and sheep shown were only sixty-seven, and the premi- 
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ums offered only seventy-eight pounds. The present 
year there were exhibited 1,346 animals, and about 
$4,500 were paid in premiums. The Prize Essays and 
Transactions of this society possess great value, and Dr. 
Anderson and Prof. Johnston, both of whom have been 
connected with the Society, have contributed very much 
to the progress of Scientific Agriculture. 





A Draining Prow.—The Mark Lane Express con- 
tains an advertisement and full description of a plow for 
sinking drains. The work is all done under ground—the 
ditch excavated and tiles laid invisibly, under your feet. 
The machine is quite complicated and expensive, but the 
owners advertise to lay drains better than can be done by 
hand, at one-third less expense. Could some such ma- 
ehine be introduced into this country, it would turn the 
attention of farmers to the much neglected, but very im- 
portant business of draining their land. 





A Svupssritute ror Guano.—The Royal Agricultural 
Society of England offer a prize of £1,000, and the gold 
medal of the Society, for the discovery of a manure 
equal in fertilizing properties to the Peruvian Guano, 
and of which an unlimited supply can be furnished to the 
English farmer at a rate not exceeding £5 per ton. 


Rrp Ants.—A correspondent wishes to know if any 
of our readers can tell him how to expel or destroy the 
small red ants. He can neither drown or scald them out. 


ALBANY AND RENssELAER Hort. Societry.—The au- 
tumnal exhibition of the Albany and Rensselaer Horti- 
cultural Society took place on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 13th and 14th ult. The display of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables exceeded that of any formerexhibition. The 
Socicty met at 12 m. on Tuesday, its President, Dr. 
Herman WENDELL, in the Chair, who in an appropriate 
and feeling manner, called the attention of its members 
to the death of the late A. J. Downine, editor of the 
Horticulturist, and offered the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted :-— 

Resolved, That the members of the Albany and Rens. 
selaer Horticultural Society, in common with others of 
the Pomologica!, Horticultural and Agricultural portions 
of our citizens, mourn sincerely the death of the late A. 
J. Downine, who has been more instrumental, than any 
other individual, in extending a taste for, and promoting 
the love of, all the branches of an art which conduces so 
much to the comfort and the pleasure of the community. 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, properly 
attested. be forwarded to the family of the late Mr. Dowx- 
InG, and that they be embodied in and published with 
the records of this Society. 

The following gentlemen were chosen delegates to re- 
present the Society at the Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, to be held in New- York, in October :— 

Joel Rathbone, V. P, Douw, Herman Wendell, B. P. 
Johnson, J. McD. McIntyre, B. B. Kirtland, Wm. New- 
combe, Erastus Corning, jr., Jefferson Mayell, James 
Wilson, W. A. Wharton, E. M. Van Alstyne, E. E. 
Platt and Elisha Dorr. 

On motion of Mr. Mayell, it was resolved, that the 
President communicate to H. T. E. Foster, Esq., of Lake- 
land farm, Seneca co.; to Messrs. Ellwanger and Barry, 
of the Mount Hope nurseries, Rochester; to J. J. Thom- 
as, Esq., of Macedon, Wayne co.; to John Morse, Esq., 


of Cayuga Bridge, and to H. K. Hart, of Whitestown, 
Oneida co., the thanks of the Soeiety for the rich and 
valuable displays of fruit made by them respectively. 





Oip Tan A REMEDY For THE Potato Disrasx.—Ow- 
ing to the prevalence of disease, I am again induced to 
recommend planting in old tan, which has proved the 
best and only remedy I have yet met with; and as a 
proof of my success, I grew nearly 60 bushels on this 
principle, and scarcely a bad potato was to be found, al- 
though planted on heavy clay soil. They were the ad. 
miration of all who saw them; while others planted in 
the same garden without tan were entirely destroyed. 
As a further proof of the excellence of this remedy, 
I was resolved last year, by way of experiment, to 
try them on the same ground without tan, and the 
result was that nearly half were bad. I write this 
after three years’ experience, which has proved most 
satisfactory. I usually had the ground thrown up 
in ridges about November, and I allowed it to remain in 
that condition until the first week in February, when the 
sides were chopped slightly down, and about three inches 
of old tan put in between the rows; the sets were plant. 
ed whole, and covered with tan anda portion of soil. 
There is likewise another advantage, viz: when the pota- 
toes are dug, they leave the ground so clean that they 
require no rubbing, which assists their keeping-—E. 
Bennett in London Mark Lane Express. 

Here is another proof of the virtues of tannic acid, 
which have been so harped upon. As a mulch in heavy 
soils and as a means of retaining moisture, and a cover- 
ing for tender plants in winter, tan will no doubt be found 
useful. The effect produced above is unquestionably 
owing to the soil being kept light and freely permeable to 
the atmosphere, rather than any constituent of the tan 
itself. 

EFrFrects OF DRAINAGE ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 
SoiLr.—All the rain that falls upon our fields must either 
be carried away by natural or artificial drainage, or, 
having thoroughly saturated the soil on which it falls, be 
left upon the surface to be carried off by evaporation. 
Now, every gallon of water thus carried off by evapora- 
tion, requires as much heat as would raise five and a half 
gallons from the freezing to the boiling point! Without 
going to extreme cases, the great effects of the heat thus 
lost upon vegetation cannot fail to be striking, and I have 
frequently found the soil of a field well drained, higher 
in temperature from 10° to 15° than that of another field 
which had not been drained, though in every other re- 
spect the soils were similar. I have observed the effects 
of this on the growing crops, and I have seen not only a 
much inferior crop on the undrained field, but that crop 
harvested fully three wecks after the other, and owing to 
this circumstance and the setting in of unsettled weather, 
I have seen that crop deteriorated fully ten per cent in 
value. B. Simpson, in Journal of Royal Ag. Society. 

a Se 


A Card from Mr. McCormick. 








Mr. Epitror—I beg leave to say through the forthcoming No. of 
the ** Cultivator,’ that it may appear with your notice of the atcards 
of the Committee of the State Agricultural Society, made at the Ge- 
neva trial of Reapers and Mowers—that in the detailed report of fac's 
made by said committee, together with some other facts known to 
them—but especially in connection with certain other facts. perhaps 
not within their knowledge—the superiority of my machine over all 
others included in said trial, was abundantly proved—ihe awards of 
the committee to the contrary notwithstanding. When say this, I 
mean net to impugn motives, I was not preseut either atthe Geneva 
trial. or the Utica Fair, and the public are ouly concerned to know 
facis and results. Sach only I propose to present, and such I ask 
them to consider; and, accordingly, I only request them to suspend 
any judgment in the premises nntil I have seen and commented upon 
the report and awards together, which I consider calculated te do tha 





grossest injustice to myself and the public. 
I will only at present add, that when it was made known to the 
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committee thatthe machine which I had provided for the Geneva 
trial, from being delayed on the way from Chicago, did not arrive in 
time for the trial, and in consequence of which an ordinary one had 
to be taken—which might not have been an average working ma- 
chine, and which same machine I supposed would be required at 
Utica—I regret that, while the workmanship in it, as I understand, 
was made a ground of objection, the explanation was not given. I 
also regret, that, while at the firstt rial of mowers, the teeth of the sick- 
le were raked off by the stones on the surface of the ground as fast 
as the sickles could be put in place, for au obvious reason [explained 
or guards to the 


to the committee, as I understand]—the ‘ fingers,”’ 
sickle edge being so wide apart as to let the stones to the edge, while 
others were closer together—and mine will be hereaficr—not having, 
myself, previously thought of cutting grass on stony ground, as that 

yas—I regret, I say, that some explanation of this had not been made 
by the committee, instead of charging all to the fragile construction 
of the machine! 


With the expression of one other regret at this time, I conclude ; 
and that is, that the committee, like your reporter, did not, as they 
at one time proposed to do, enlighten the public as to the character or 
claims to novelty and utility, of the several machines exhibited— 
which might, in some cases, have prevented imposition upon the pub- 
lic. Very respectfully your obedientserv’t, C.H. MeCORMICK. 

P. S.—Since the foregoing was written, I have been informed that 
a member of the said committee who atiended the trial at Genera, 
aud was prevented by sickness from attending the Utica Fair, (where 
the awards were made up,) was “surprised’’ at the awards made, 
aud was decidedly of the opinion that my Reaper was entitled to the 
first premium. But more anon. C. H. McC. 

New-York, Sept., 28, 1852. Oct. 1—I1t 

——-—--  -e@e - -—— 
Certificate. 


We, the undersigned, certify that we have sold to Mr. S. W. Jew- 
ETT, of Vermont, America, of pure blood Merino Ewes, of our own 
raising, much more in number, aud fora much greater value in money, 
than to all other American purchasers. GUERIN, 

CUGNOT, 
VICTOR GILBERT. 


Poissy, France, April 7, 1852. 








Ww. R. PRINCE & CO., refer to their advertisement in the Sep- 
tember No , anddesire simply to add that they will sell off their 

great stock of ‘T'rees. &c., ouly at private sale; and such Nursery- 

men and others as may desire along credit, will be fully aceommo- 

dated if the payment is made sure with interest. Approved notes and 

mortgages will be taken in payment. 

Linuzean Garden and Nurseries, Flushing, N. ¥., Oct 1—1t. 


Trees, Plants and Shrubs 


{HOULD be transplanted South in the fall. Orders supplied from 
K the best nurseries, at their prices. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
Oct. 1, 1852—1f. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 











Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
TT HE subscribers would beg Jeave to give notice to dealers and 
others purchasing Pear ‘Trees, that their stock is remarkably 
well grown this season, and will be very strong and fine for the fall 
sales. and is as extensive a collection of saleable trees as can be 
found at any other nursery inthe county. The collection grown on 
quince stock is a'so very fine. 

The stock of Apple ‘Trees will also be very large this fall, in lots 
to suit purchasers. 

Plums—a general assortment of most of the leading kinds. 

Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Grapevines, Gooseberries, Currants, 
with other small Fruits, at the lowest market prices. 

Ornamental Trees, being also grown extensively, can be furnished 
by the hundred at very reasonable rates—European Linden, Moun- 
twin Ash, Seotch Elins, Buglish Els, Worse Chestnuts. with a good 
collection of Roses, &e. Catalogues will be forwarded to all appli- 
cants. WILSON. THORBURN & TELLER, 

Oct. 1—2t. 

Cranberry Vines. 
Ty FE, variety cultivated mosily in New-England are hardy and pro- 
lifie. 

They can be raised on upland, on rather moist loam—but do the 
best on low, damp or moist meadow land, with a litte sand put 
around the plant. 

They may be planted out 1} to 2 feet apart, each way. 

Two feet apart, it will take 10,000 plants to the acre; if on low 
ground, it should be pared, plowed, or burnt over, to tke out the 
gress or weeds, and cultivated for one or two years, until they cover 
i ‘round. The yield after that is from 150 to 250 bushels per acre. 

Also. all kinds of Trees, Plants, &c. For sale by F. TROW- 
BRIDGE, New-Haven, Conn. Oct. 1, 1852—It. 

For Sale. 
( NE of the most desirable farms in the Chenango Valley. 2 miles 

from the village of Oxford, containing 220 acres—river flut— 

erain land, pasture, woodland. and oreharding. A large and conve- 
nieut dwelling house, two large sheds and out-houses—watered by the 
Chonengo River—a creek on which there is 2 saw mill, and by never 
failing springs. On it are more than 700 rods of stone wall. Persons 
Wishing to purchase are desired to look at the crops and stock on the 
arm. Enguire of JOHN TRACY, Oxtord, N. Y. 

Oct. 1, 1852—o1. 











SENECA LAKE HIGHLAND NURSERIES, 
Catharine, Chemung County, N. Y. 


LI. applicants by mail will be furnished gratis, with a general 
Descriptive and Price Catalogue of this extensive establishment. 
Packages amounting to $10, will be forwarded to New York or 
Dunkirk, or any intermeiate station on the New-York and Erie Rail- 
road, free of charge to purchasers. 
My extensive trade with Eastern, Southern, and Western planters 
and dealers, bas induced me to perfect this arrangement. 
With seedlings of other fruits, 75 thousand Cherry stocks can be 
furnished. E. C. FROST. 
Oct. 1, 1852—11. 


ANDRE LEROY, Nurseryman at Angers, France, 


ONORARY and Corresponding member of the principal Horti- 
cultural Societies of the United States, and of Europe, begs 
leave to inform his friends, and ull the nursery men of the Union in ge- 
neral, that he has made large preparations, and has now on hand acon- 
siderable stock of all the finest Evergreen Seedlings, Roses, Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, &c., &c.. most suitable for the American 
markets. ‘The experience of several years of putting up large or- 
ders for the United States, enables him to flatter himself that he has 
now all the necessary knowledge to give full satisfaction, and to as- 
sure the delivery in good order, of all the trees, &c., ordered. 

He also begs to inform all nurserymen who have not already re- 
cived the Supplement for 1852. 1o his Catalouge of 1851, that it can 
be obtained tree of any charge, at hisageunt’s office, M. Ed. Bossange, 
138 Pearl-Street, New-York, who will aiso attend to forward all or- 
ders sent to him, and to pass through the custom house, and to reship 
all goods ordered, without any delay, and with the greatest care. 

Address M. ANDRE LEROY. Angers, France, 

Care of M. Ep. BossanGk, 138 Pearl-Street, N. Y. Oct. 1—3t. 


S. MOULSON, Old Rochester Nursery, 
Office 36 Front-St. Rochester, N. Y. 
20,000 Northern Spy Apple trees, 6108 feet high, transplanted, 


at 374 cents each, or $25 per 100. 
50,000 most popular varicties of Apple, at 25 cents each, or $18 per 
100 








1,000 Dwarf Apple, at 374 cents each. 
60,000 Dwarf Pear, at 50 ceuts each. 
20,000 Standard Pear, at 50 cents each. 
20,000 Standard and Dwarf Cherry, at 50 cents each. 
10,000 Giant Rhubarb, at 25 cents each—$2 per dozen, or $60 per 
1,000, best variety for market gardens. 

Also a large assortment of Apricot, Peach, Nectarine, Strawber 
ries, various sorts of Nuts, &c., &e. 

50,000 Csage Orange for hedges, at $10 per thousand, or $6 for 500. 
Hedge plants in great variety. 

50,000 Norway Spruces 2 years old, at $5 per 100. 

20,000 do 3 do $10 to 12 per 100. 

20,000 Mountain Ash, 2 years old—seedling at $20 per 1000 or $12 

for 50€. 

Bulbous flowering roots of various sorts, together with a large as- 
sortment of hardy items, comprising everything requisite for open 
ground culture in this climate. 

Lists of leading items forwarded to post-paid applicants enclosing a 
one cent postage stamp for under 500 miles, and two cents for over. 

-acking done in the best manner, 

Orders solicited by mail or otherwise. 


FOR SALE. 


FEW Buck Lambs, from a French Merino Buek, imported by 

J. A. Taintor, and out of full blooded American Merino Ewes. 
These Ewes dropped their Lambs in Feb. and March, and sheared 
4 Ibs. 134 oz. per head, of clean washed wool, which we sold last year 
for 444 cents per lb. ‘These lambs are well formed, and weigh from 
85 to 100 lbs. To wool growers who wish to grow a fine grade and 
heavy fleece, we would invite them to give us a call. 

L. & A. WHITING, 

Torrington, Litehfield County. Ct. 


CONICAL MILL. 


| greasing 4 TO FARMERS.—Oaklands, near Geneva, 28th 
August, 1852. Mr. Chas. Ross—Dear Sir: In reply to your letter 
of the 25th instant, it is a pleasure to speaki n commendation of your 
Patent Conical Mill. to me it has proved valuable for grinding food 
for my stock, as a few hours labor with this machine, prepares food 
sufficient for fifteen head of cows for several days. 

The Mill used by me prepares food for horses, sheep, and swine, 
grinding, and mixing corn, oats, and other grain satisfuctory. Tt has 
also produced for my family use, our Indiana meal, buckwheat meal, 
and occasionally wheat flour, thus saving the time of teams and men 
which otherwise must have been occupied, going several miles to a 
distant mill, at much expense—it is therefore a source of economy, 2s 
well as an inducement to a better care of all stock—it affords, also, 
one among other resources for convenient and useful labor during 
stormy weather —my belief is that your mill will work its way into 
general use upon farms where stock is raised, and where grist mills 
are not within a short distance. 

Tn my estimation, this mill is emong the most important machines 
offered to the farmer. Respectfully yours, J. DELAFIELD. 

N. B.—The Conical Mill has been in use by Mr. Delafield on his 
farm, for nearly four years. 

Any further information relative to the Conical Mill, can be ob- 
tained by letter, post paid, or by calling at the factory of 

CHARLES ROSS, 
2d story, Pheenix Building, Acqueduct Street, nearly opposite the Ar- 
cade, Rochester. Oct. 1, 1852—1t. 


Oct. 1—It. 





Oct. 1—It. 
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Patent Spiral Hay, Straw and Corn Stalk Cutter. 
sie attention of the public is respectfully called to our 


NEW SERIES 


HAY, STRAW, AND STALK CUTTERS, 
WITH ADJUSTABLE SPIRAL KNIVES. 


Having long been engaged in the manufacture and sale of Hay 
and Straw Cutters, of various kinds, we claim to have had experience 
sufficient to warrant us in asserting it as a fact. that the spiral form 
for knives, upon a cylinder for cutting by pressure upon a roller, are 
the only proper form, and the only kind of cylinder cutter built upon 
philosophical or mechanical principles—not only in theory but in 
practice, while they are the most simp'e, most easily adjusted and 
easiest operating machine; their capacity and strength is much great- 
er in proportion to their weight and cost, than any cylinder cutter 
without the spiral knives, and as now made by us in our 


‘¢ NEW SERIES,” 


the knives are adjustable and readily taken out if necessary, and 
ground and regulated separately ; which gives them a decided advan- 
lage over most other kinds in market. 

The recent improvement in the construction of this knife cylinder 
which instead of being made with flanges is simply the flanges them- 
selves, sitting quite to the center of the axis and admitting the knives 
to the bottom—thus forming the knife cylinder of a diameter equal to 
the width of two knives ouly—thereby lessening the circumference 
and distances between the edges of the blades in proportion, and ena- 
bling our new cutter with six blades to cut as short as the old kinds 
with 12 blades—thus forming an angle between the blades of our im- 
proved cutter with six knives of 60°, while in the old series, with 12 
blades the angle is only 30°, which, in cutting any kind of sub- 
stance, makes our new cutter the easiest operating and always 
cleaning itself, while the old patterns with the small angle will fre- 
quently clog, and never would cut hard or damp substances with 
ease. 

The following extracts are from the report of the Judging Com- 
mittee, on NEW INVENTIONS AND MACHINERY, of the 
Worcester County Mass. Mechaniec’s Association, at their fair in 
September, 1851, on this late improvement in knife cylinders of Wm. 
Hovey’s. 

‘ By a new mechanical arrangement, he has reduced the diameter 
* of his cylinder and increased the twist of his knives, by which ar- 
“rangement the power required to operate the machine is much re- 
“© duced and a less number of knives are required to cut feed of equal 
* length of those previously made. The commitiee, therefore, are of 
“ opinion that this improvement on this cylinder of knives will be of 
‘* more importance to the public than anything which aas been made 
* since its first application to cutting on a roller.”’ 


As most other manuracturers have followed each other’s numbers 
and prices in their lists, without regard to the size of each other’s ma- 
chines, their capacity, number and length of knives or other parts; 
and as our new series differ in every essential point it becomes ne- 
cessary to adopt ad stinet series of marks or numbers, and at the 
same time assure our patrons that every cutter in the “fnew series”’ 
of numbers, when compared by prices, will be found of from thirty 
to fifty per cent greater capacity than those of like prices of other 
manufactures; to say nothing of the adjustable arrangement of the 
knives. These Cutters need only to be seen side by side of our old 
patterns, and those of other makers, to be at once adopted 


Beside the above improved adjustable cutters, we have the Com- 
mon Spiral Hay Cutters of our own manufacture, and warrented of 
the best materials and wormanship which are offered as low and is 
possible, and leaving a prying margin. For several years the com- 
petition in this kind of cutter, has been so great that their manufac- 
ture has been improfitable even if a paying business and several large 
manufactures have abandoned them and turned their attention to the 
manufacture of the straight knife sett diagonally upon the cylinder. 
and by lessening their cost and capacity while the same marks and 
numbers of the others are retained, they are enabled to make better 
terms and profits on them, the result of which has been a very ex- 
tensive sale in some sections of the country. They claim for them 
the advantage of being more easily kept in order by the farmers them- 
selves, than the spiral knife. Notwithstanding, we have them con- 
stantly on hand for the trade, on as good terms as any other dealers, 
wé will say that so far as keeping the two kinds in order, the spiral 





knife will not require half as often grinding as the straight knife, and 
which is, on an average, once in three years, and any machinest can 
grind and regulate either kind for fifty cents, while a farmer cannot 
regulate the straight knife at all, owing to its construction, thus prov- 
ing conclusively our adjustable Spiral Knife Cutter superior to all 
others. 

By examining closely this list and comparing the length of the 
knives, and the length of the cut feed, with the prices of other Cy- 
linder Cutters. without regard to the marks and numbers on the ma- 
chines, it will be seen that our New Series of Cutters are from 30 to 
50 per cent greater capacity. and lessin price, than any other Cutter 
in market. 

In the table of Old Series, the numbers, prices, and sizes corres- 
pond with those of all other makers of straight and spiral cutters. 


NEW SERIES. 
Adjustable Spiral Knife Cylinder Hay Cutter. 
























































Length of Length of Prices at 
Sizes. blades and Straw cut. retail. 
Cylinder. 
No. 10 53 wches. 1} inches. $6 50 
15 53 do 1 do 7 50 
20 6; do 1} do 8 50 
25 6} do 1 do 9 00 
30 7+ do i} do 10 50 
35 73 do 1 do 11 5 
40 ei = do 1} do 13 00 
45 8} do 1 do 14 00 
50 9; do 1} do 16 00 
55 9! do 1 do 17 50 
60 10i do 1} do 20 00 
65 103 do 1 do - 22 00 
70 11; do 1} = do 25 00 
75 11} do 1 do 27 5O 
£0 12) do 1 do 30 00 
All of New Series fitted for horse power. 
OLD SERIES. 
Spiral and Straight Knife Cylinder Hay Cutter. 
Length of Length of Prices at 
Sizes. blades and Straw cut. retail. 
Cylinders. 
0 53 inches. 12 inches. $7 00 
1 5§ do 1f do 8 00 
Q 51 do 11 do 9 00 
3 63 do 1; do 10 00 
4 6 do 1} do 11 00 
5 61 do 7 ™ 12 00 
6 a do 13 do 14 00 
7 71 = do 1} do 15 00 
8 7 do 1 do 16 00 
9 8 do 13 do 17 00 
10 ei do 1f do 18 00 
il £ do 1 do 19 00 
12 9 do 13 do 22 00 
13 of do ii do 24 09 
9$ do i} do 26 00 


Nos 12. 13, And 14, are fitted for horse power. 

For furt!.er particulars consult our Illustrated Catalogue, or address 
EMERY & CO., Albany Agricultural Works, 

Warehouse and Seed Store, 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





Straw Cutters! Straw Cutters! 


LARGE assortment of the best makes, viz: Forbes & Dones’, 
LA Stevens’, Clintons’. Hovey & Co., and Hovey & Lazell’s; Stalk 
Cutter’s of Bentholf’s, Sinclair and Bott’s patent, at manufactorer’s 
prices. State Agriculthral Warehouse. 
Sept. 1—2t. LONGETT & GRIFFING, No. 25 Cliff Street. 





A First Class Dairy Farm for Sale, 


\ Y farm of 320 acres, four miles south of the village of Oxford, 
4 Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. 250 
acres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, and well am! per- 
manently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
two story mansion, five large barns, and sheds and out houses, in 
good repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
bly adapted for a dairy, or for grazing and grain; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fruit; and for profit, health, and beauty of locat.on, 
eammot be surpassed. It is fully supplied with farming tools, and 
about fifty heac of cows and young stock, all or any of which may 
be had with the farm. The New-York and Erie Railroad furnishes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New-York market at 
all seasons, and the route of the contemplated Albany and Binghamp- 
ton railway, passes within afew miles of the farm. The farm canbe 
conveniently divided. Price low—title perfect. ‘Terms most easy. 
G. VAN DER LYN, 
May 1, 1852—1f. Oxford, N. Y. 


Agricultural Books 
F all kinds, for sale at the Cultivator Office, 395 Broadway, Al- 
bany. 
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United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


HE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural! Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly on hand, and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices and ov the best terms. 
Aug. 1—tf. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 





Hay and Straw Cutters, 


F all styles and sizes, for cutting Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks ; for 
sale at the United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 197 Water Street, N. Y. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—tf. 





Seed Wheat. 
1 OLDEN Australian, Mediterranean, White Flint,Canada, Black 
JK Sex, Soul's, in bags or barrels. For sale at the United States 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 197 Water Street, 
New-York. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 





Super Phosphate of Lime, 
IK farming purposes, put up in bags of 150 lbs. each. For sale 
by JOHN MAYHER & CO. 


Sept. 1—tf. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 





Great Sale of Superior thorough-bred Short-Horn Cattle. 


HE subscriber will offer for sale, his e1tire herd of choice Short- 
4 horns, comprising 50 head, young and old, at public Auction, on 
Wednesday the 13th of October, 1552, at 1 o’clock, P. M., at his 
farm 2} miles from the city of ‘Troy; reserving to himself one bid on 
five Cows and Heifers and one Bull, say six head in all, and these to 
be pointed out previous to the commencement of the sale; this bid 
will be made public when the six auimals are brought to the stand 
for sale. Should any gentlemen advance on the single bid made by 
the proprietor, the highest bidder will be entitled to the aumal. It is 
proper to say, the severe drouth in this vicinity reducing the hay crop 
one half, has decided the proprietor to muke this sale at the time 
named, instead of next June, which he had purposed to do. 

The well established reputation of this herd in this Union, and in 
Canada, aud the splended herd it has measurably sprung from, viz: 
the famed herd of that eminently English breeder the late Thomas 
Bates, Esq , reuders it hardly necessary to comment upon its superior 
merits. It may not, however, be inappropriate to remark, that the 
establishment of this herd was commenced in 1838, and that the most 
careful attention has since been paid to its breeding, and that it now 
contains mostly all the reserved stock of two former public sales. 
And besides these he has vowon the passage across the Atlantic, 
shipped 21st June, on board the Packet Ship Kossuth, Capt. Jas. B. 
Bell, a superior yearling roan Bull, having many crosses of the famed 
Duchess Bulls of Mr. Bates. Including this latter animal and the two 
beautiful red roan three year old Heifers, which came out trom Eng- 
land last September, ‘* Yarm Lass’? and “* Yorkshire Countess,” and 
the beautiful Heifer Calf of the latter animal, got in rngiand by the 
Duchess Bull 5th Duke of York, there will be 14 head of this import- 
ed stock, and its immediate descendants. There has been sold trom 
this herd but three Heifers from these importations, and these cows 
were sold at $300 each. All the voung bulls bred from these cows, 
except those now offered for sale, have also been sold at private sale, 
at $300 each, most of them while quite young. 

Besides these 14 head of high bred animals, the noble premium 
cow Hsterville 3d. bred by E. P. Prentice, Esq., of Albany, and the 
equally fine two year old, red and white Heiter bred by me, got by 
the Bates Bull Meteor, aud three of the famed milking Willey tribe, 
the same tribe of cows as the Heifer Ruby, sold by me to Mr. 8S. P. 
Chapman of Madison county, and which cow was awarded the first 
= by the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, for producing the 
argest quantity of butter in 10 days in June, and 10 days in August, 
on grass pasture only, being a fraction over 40 Ibs. in. those 20 days. 
There ave other valuable tribes in the herd, as the printed Catalogue 
will show. 

The catalogue will be ready for distribution about the Ist of Au- 
gust, ax will exhihit richness of pedigree rarely to be met with, 
showing the descent of most of the animals, from the best animals 
on record in the English herd book. Having received an ins itation 
from HU. Strafford last winter to forward a list of the pedigrees of my 
herd to be inserted im the forthcoming volumes of the English herd 
book, of which Mr. Strafford is now the editor, several pedigrees 
were sent to him of the animals here offered for sale, and will appear 
in said book, 

A credit of 9 months will be given on all sums up to $300, and 9 
and 1S months on all sums over $500, for approved paper, with in- 
terest, payable at some bank in this State. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., Aug. 1—3t. 





Valuable Farm for Sale. 
5 subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fitty acres of land, 
being a part of his homestead. and comprising two hundred acres 
of as desirable land as any in Addison county—lying on the main 
road four miles north of Vergennes on the border of Lake Champlain, 
and one mile from the Railroad Station. It is under geod cultivation, 
aud furnished with commodious buildings. The remaining 250 acres 
is wood land; a portion of it covered with a heavy grewth ef hem- 
lock and other valuable timber, and the remainder with the best quality 
of wood for fuel. The property will be sold together or in parcels. 
Postpaid inquiries promptly respouded to. 
ROW’D T. ROBINSON, 


Aus. 1—tf Ferrisburgh, Addison co., Vt. 





Improved Stock. 


\ATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Hereford, Alderney, and Ayr- 
/ shire breeds. 

SHEEP, of the Native and French Merino, Saxony, South-Down, 
and Cotswold. 

PIGS of the Lincoln, Suffolk, and Berkshire breeds. 

_From our long experieuce as breeders and dealers in the above 
kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and ship- 
ping, we think we can do as good justice to orders, as any other 
house in the United States. A B. ALLEN & CO, 

Jan. 1, 1852—4f. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 


POUDRETTE, 
OR Grass Lands, Lawns, and Winter Grain, also for shrubs—for 
sale by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers. Price $1.50 per barrel, for any quantity over six barrels. 
For Shrubs, $2 per barrel. 

(G> The Company will sell lots of 100 barrels or over, at a reduc- 
ed rate this fall, as they are making extensive alterations in their 
buildings, which will compei them to empty their vats. For particu- 
lars address ‘* The Lodi Manufacturing Companny,’’ 74 Cortlandt 
Strect, New-York. Sept. 1—2t. 








EMERY & CO.’s 


Improved Horse Power. Thrashers and Separators, 
fe undersigned have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 

Emery’s new patent Improved Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New-York. The State Agricultural Ware- 
house is the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many powers are represented as Emery’s paient, to avoid impositions, 
he careful to observe that the name of Emery & Co., is cast in full 
on every link of chain and the whee) hub. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING. 

25 Cliff street, New-York. 


FOR SALE, 

~(\ EWES and a few Bucks from my flock, the wool of which 

50 has sold, for the last three years, for forty-seven cents a pound, 

and averaged from three and one half to three and three-fourth pounds 

yer head. 

For further particulars, address the subscriber at his residence, 

Canaan Centre, Columbia county, N. Y., or BLancnarp aud Burt 

of the Wool Depot, Kinderhook. DANIEL 8S. CURTIS. 
Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 1852—tf. 


July 1—f. 











WATER WHEELS. 
Ts subscribers are making wih success, Jagger’s improved 
FRENCH ‘TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 

Tables showing the power and capacity of the same can be had on 
application. JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 

No. 110 Beaver st., Albany. N. Y. 


STOVES. 
6 er subscribers are prepared to furnish dealers with a full as- 
sortment of PARLOR and COOKING STOVES for coal and 
wood, on liberal terms. 
Circulars giving particulars can be had on application. 
JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry, No. 110 Beaver st., Albany, N. Y. 
May 1, 1852—6i. 


Albany Drain Tile Works. 


No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College, Albany. 


_ subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 


May 1, 1852—6t. 








Horse Snore TILe. 
rt inch Rise, or 4 inch Calibre,..........+ $18 00 pr. 1000. 
4 és 3} a Pare ee... 
) ee: a wi wa 


Soe TILE. 
4} inch Rise, or 34 inch Calibre,........... $18 00 pr. 1000. 
5) a  ) i kick, aaa ae 


These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at every joint, draining land from 12 to 20 feet each side of 
the draiii—being the cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dwellings, at $4 and $8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1852—1f. JOHN GOTT. 
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New and Important Insurance. 


Northern N. York Live Stock Ins, Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
NCORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New-York 
July. 1551. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
eases, &c. CAPITAL, $50.000. 
GEORGE MOORE, Plattsburgh, Sec’y. 
I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1851. 
This company are now organized and ready to reccive applica- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance: the reasons for insurance 
are equally applicable to all. 
For terms please apply to Company’s Agents. 
attsburgh, July 1—tf 
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PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR 
AND 


DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 


WING to the increased demand, and being desirous of 
locating at a convenient point for shipping, | have re- 
moved to Buffalo, N. Y., and have erected a large establish’ 
ment for the purpose of manufacturing the above celebrat- 
ed Machines, for threshing and cleaning grain at one ope- 
ration. 

This is the same Machine that has stood, and nowstands, 
unsurpassed by any Machine in existence for the above pur- 
pose. It has been exhibited at nearly all the State and 
County Agricultural Fairs throughout the United States, and 
always received the first premium. 

The Machine has recently been much improved, enlarg- 
ed, and rendered more substantial in all its parts. I there- 
fore offer it to Farmers of the different wheat growing dis- 
tricts, to be all I claim for it, viz. the best Machine for 
threshing and cleaning grain, now in existence. 

Ialso manufacture Pitt's Improved Endless Chain Two 


Horse Power and Separator—also Pitt’s Corn and Cob Mill, for grinding feed for stock. 

My Horse Powers and Separators are all warranted to be a better article than can be purchased at any other shop—and if they do 
Not, on trial, prove to be so, I wi!l take them off the hands of the purchasers at the price they may pay me for them. 

P.S.—The Patent Right onthe Separator has recently been extended for aturther term of seven years, and all infringements on 


said right will be dealt with according to law. 
Buffalo. N. Y., July 1, 1852—4t. 


JOHN A. PITTS. 








Balsam Firs, Arbor Vite, and other Forest Trees. 
ENRY LITTLE & CO., of Bangor. Maine, will furnish any 


number of Evergreen and other Forest Trees, taken up with 
earth on the roots, with the greatest care, and sent to any part of the 
United States by Steamers or Railroad—and carefully packed in large 
boxes, at short notice, at the following prices, viz: 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or $10 per 1000. 

From 1 fvot to 2 feet, at 14 cents, or $15 per 1000. 

The above prices refer more particularly to Balsam Fir and Arbor 
Vite Trees. 

We charge what the boxes cost, but nothing for packing. 

For three years past, the trees we have procured and sent to a 
distance, have lived generally, and have given good satisfaction. 
Evergreens will not live unless taken up with great care. 

Baugor, Sept. 1, 1852—2t. 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
Thorp, Smith, Hanchett & Co., Proprietors, Syracuse, N. Y. 
( UR Nursery grounds, amongst the largest and most extensive in 
the country, are now covered with a most beautiful stock of 
fruit and ornamental trees, shrubbery, roses, greenhouse plants, &c. 
We therefore invite particular attention to our stock of trees, which 
cannot be excelled in size, thriftiness and beauty, by those of any 
other establishment in the Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchard- 
ists, and Venders, are earnestly invited to call, examine, and judge 
for themselves, 

Apples.—\Wee have a very extensive assortment of all the best va- 
rieties in cultivation, both Dwarf and Standard. 

Pears.—Our stock of Standards and Dwarfs is much better than 
heretofore, and we iivite competition, as no finer can be produced. 
We have also, a few hundred Dwarfs, five years old, filled with fruit 
spurs, and which have borne freely the past two years, (now with a 
full crop.) that we will supply to those persons desiring fine fruit 
beuring trees. 

Cherries.—Both Standard and Dwarf of all the newest and finest 
sorts, that cannot be excelled for beauty and thriftiness. 

Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Currants, including Victoria 
and Cherry, and English Gooseberries of all the best ieading sorts. 

Our Ornamental Trees are of fine form and luxuriant growth and 
require only to be seen, to be admired. 

Evergreens.—A fine assoriment of Norway and Balsam Firs, 
Spruce, &e. 

Peonies.—A splendid collection of both tree and herbaceous va- 
ricties. 

Dahlias.—Over 150 choice selected kinds, 25 cts. per whole roots 

Roses.—One of the largest stocks in the country, of all the leadin 
varieties, being about 10,000 plants. 

Bulbous Roots.—A splendid collection just imported from Holland, 
of best double Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &e &e. 

Greenhouse Plants.—-A large collection of the choicest and newest 
kinds, including the new Heliotropes, Reptans de Santana, Erringii, 
Hoyas Bidwelliana, Imperialis and Bella, &c. 


a 
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Fuschias in 50 varieties. including Spectadilis. Eliza Melliez, Sir | 


John Fastolff, Serratifolia, Prince of Orange, Pearl of England, 
Caroline, &e. 

Chrysanthemums.—A full assortment of all the best standard kinds 
in the country. Of the new Dwarf and Daisy varieties we have 
every thing new end rare, including 30 of the very best sorts. 

Verhenas.— A splendid collection of 50 varieties including Hovey’s 
New Seedling. 

Strawberries.—All the best varieties including the three new Cin- 
cinnati sorts, one of which took the $100 premium. 

Hedge Plants —Buekthorns, Privet, Red Cedar and Osage Orange 

Seedling Stocks.—Nurserymen and others can be supplied with 
Apple, Pear, French Quince, Mahaleb, Doncain, and Paradise stocks 
by giving us notice in due time. The fall is the best time to ship 
treesto the South and West. 

Our Catalogues, with full descriptions and prices, will be forward- 
ed to every post-paid applicant, enclosing one letter stamp if under 
500 miles and three stamps if over that distance. 

Sept. 1—2t. THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 


Hlorse Powers, Threshers and Separators. 
Endless Chain Powers 
F all kinds ever made, for one and two horses, also cast iron 
Sweep Powers, for one to four horses. Threshers and Separa- 
tors to match the above. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 
United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Sept. 1—1f. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
River Bank Nursery, Rochester, N. Y. 


SHEPPARD & CHERRY, Proprietors, 
Ja hye oe offer to furnish Nursery stock generally. of as good quality 
~ 


and at as low rates, as can be obtained elsewhere. 
FRUITS.—All the !eading varieties, both standard and dwarf, of 





Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Plum, &e., &c, Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. Grapes—Isabella, Catawba, Clin- 
ton, &e., &e. 
Also 100,000 Apple Stocks. 
20,000 Cherry do _ root pruned. 

All orders accompanied with the cash or satisfactory reference, and 
| all letters of inquiry post-paid, will receive prompt attention. 

From the cannection of Mr. Sheppard for a number of years, with 
the following establishments, all of which sustain the highest reputa- 
tion, viz: A. J. Downing & A. Saul, Newburgh, N. Y.; Wm. Reid. 
Elizabethtown, N. J, and Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., the 
proprietors flatter themselves that their knowledge of the great varie- 
ty of tastes and wants of planters generally, will enable them to gua- 
rantee ample satisfaction to all favoring them with their patronage. 

Rochester, Sept. 1, 1852—2t. 





FRUIT TREES, SEEDLINGS, &c. 
T. C. Maxwell & Co., Geneva, N. Y. 





E NCOURAGED by the generous patronage heretofore received, 
_4 and by a soil, climate, and position peculiarly favorable to the 
growth of healthy trees, we have so cnlarged our stock of nursery 
articles, that we are now enabled to offer great inducements to all 
who may wish to purchase, either at wholesale or retail. We have 
between five and eight hnndred thousand trees, in the different sta- 
ges of growth, which have been propagated with the strictest care 
us 10 merit and genuineness of varieties. 
Orders by mail, or otherwise. promptly attended to, and trees se- 
curely packed and delivered at the Railroad Depot or Steamboat. 
Of large trees, we offer this fall the following, viz: 
60,000 Apple Trees, best varieties for market or family orchards, 
30.000 Cherry do very thrifty and handsome. 
6.060 Pear do _ standards—healthy and large. 
20.000 de do dwarfs, on True Angers quince—one and two 
years old. 
10.000 Peach do very nice. 
4,000 Plum do 5107 feet high—best sorts, 
| 2,000 Apricotdo mostly Dubois’ Early Golden. 
2.000 Grape Vines, mostly Isabella. 
10,000 Evergreens, Balsam Fir, Cedars, Norway Spruce, &c. 
5.000 Mountain Ash, large and fine—very cheap. 
3.000 Horse Chestnut, large and handsome. 
40,000 Cherry Seedlings, very nice. 
20.000 Apple do two years old. 
25.000 Buckthorn Seedlings, very nice for hedges. 
Also Hybrid Perpetual, Climbing, and Moss Roses, Shrubs, Goose 
berries. Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c., &c. 
Particular attention is called to our large stock of the following 
fruits. viz: 
Apples—Wagner, Tompkins County King, Northern Spy, Primate. 
Pears—Virgalieu. Bartlett Louise Bon de Jersey, Glout Morcean. 
Cherries—Great Bigarreau, Biack Tartarian, Bauman’s May, Early 
| Purple Guigne. 
| Apricots—Dubois’ Early Golden, Moorpark. 
Geneva, Sept. 1, 1852—2t. 
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Superphosphate of Lime. 


FPYHE GENUINE ARTICLE, manufactured by Professor Mapes, 
also C. Deburg’s No. 1—with printed directions for their use, in 
bags of 150 pounds each. Farmers and Gardeners will do well to 
apply to us, as we keep none but the genuine unadulterated article. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, 
Water-st., New-York. 
Oct. 1—1f. 





NURSERY OF J. J. TIIOMAS. 
Macedon, Wayne County, N. Y. 


LL Fruit Trees sold at this Nursery are propagated from trees 
proved in bearing, and a selection of the best sorts made out of 
nearly one thousand proved varieties. 

A large collectionof APPLE TREES includes Gravenstein, Early 
Joe, Northern Spy, Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Strawberry, 
Porter, Fall Pippin, Swaar, and many others. 

PEARS—dwarfs—Louise Bonne of Jersey, Winkfield, Angou- 
leme, ‘I'yson, &c. Standards—Virgalieu, Dix, Bartlett, Seckel, and 
others. 

PEACHES—Tillotson, Early York, Crawford, Nivette and many 
other sorts. 

CHERRIES—Early Purple Guigne, Tartarian, Holland Bigar- 
reau, Elton, Knight’s Early Black, Downer, Napoleon, Governor 
Wood, &e. 

GRAPES—Isabella, Catawba, York Maderia, Clinton, Bland, 
Black Cluster, Maivoisie, Royal Museadine, Black Hamburgh, &c. 

RASPBERRIES—Franconia, Fastolff, Cretan, Red Antwerp, etc. 

STRAW BERRIES—Burr’s New Pine, Hovey’s Boston Pine, 
Large Scarlet Hudson, &c. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Honghton’s and many English sorts. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES—HPorsechestuuts, European J.arch, 
Mountain Ash, Honey Locust, Weeping Ash, Ailanthus, Magnolia, 


&e. 

EVERGREENS—Balsam, White Spruce, Deodar, Norway Fir, 
Silver Fir, &c. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS—Deutzia, Fringe tree, (white and 
purple.) Japan Quince, Dwarf Almond, Dwarf Hor-echestnuts, Si- 
derian Lilac, Crimson Currant, Tree Paonia, Large flowering Phila- 
delphus, Mezereon, Sweet-Scented Shrubs, &c. Sprrzxas—race- 
mosa, double flowered prunifolia, aud a dozen other fine sorts. Hongy- 
suckLes—Tartarian, Scarlet Trumpet, Yellow Trumpet, Woodbine, 
Chinese, Sweet-Scented, && Bicnonta—great flowering, common 
crimson, &c. 

CLIMBING ROSES—Queen of Prairies, Baltimore Belle, Crim- 
son Boursalt, Queen of the Belgians, Pa!lida, Caradori Allan, Mount 
Joy. &e. 

Ilysxip Perretvat Rosrs—La Reine, Madame Laffay, Baron 
Prevost, Rivers, and many other brilliant sorts. 

Summer Roses—Red Moss, Princess Adelaide, and several other 
moss roses; ‘Triumphe d’ Abbeville, Fulgens, George 1V, La Tour- 
terelle, and many others. 

HERBACEOUS PERENNIAL PLANTS—a fine and very se- 
lect collection, including many of the most splendid Pontes, as 
Pottsii, Reevesii, Humei, Whitleii, Fragrans, &c.; PHioxss, inclu- 
ding Van Houtii, Picta, Speciosa, Breck’s Fleur de Marie. decussa- 
ta, &e¢.; Spirwas, comprising lobata, aruncus, japonica, &c.; Tris, 
many fine sorts; Lythrums, Dictamnus, Delphiniums, Aconites, Bap- 
tisias, Campanulas, Funkias, Ynecas, &c.-&c. 

Catalogues gratis—orders with remittances promptly filled—pack- 
ing done in the most secure manner for any distance by canal or 
railway. Oct. 1—1t. 





Public Sale of Land, 


wit be sold at auction on Friday, October 15th, a valuable 
tract of land, containing one thousand acres, lying in the coun- 
ty of Loudon, near Leesburg, Va., and contiguous to the Goose 
Creek Canal. For further paruculars address the subscriber. by let 
ter post-paid, at Richmond, Va. GEORGE L. BRENT. 
Oct 1—It. Attorney at Law. 





Pure Bred Poultry. 


HE subscriber has for sale a few pairs of Cochin China, Red, 
White and Grey Shanghaes, White and Speckled Dorkings, 
Golden Polands, and small! clean Legged Nankin Bantams, any of 
of the above breeds cooped and delivered in Albany or New-York 
city free of charge. W. H. SOUTHWICK, 
Oct. 1—11.* New Baltimore, Green co., N. Y. 





NEW=#YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water Street, New-York. 


| ORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separators. The Endless 

Chain or Railway Powers of our own manufacture, both single 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never been 
equalled for lightness in rnnning, strength, durability and economy. 
They are universally approved wherever they have been tried. 

2d. ‘The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 
pact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one to 
six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

VEGETABLE BOILERS, used for cooking food for stock, hold- 
ing from 15 to 120 gallons. 

ROAD SCRAPERS for levelling roads, filling ditches, &c. Price 
$4.50 10 $12. 

ROOT PULLERS.—A useful instrument for removing bushes, 
roots, und small stumps. 

BUSH and BRIER HOOKS ard Scythes of various patterrs. 

WATER RAMS of every capacity, and combining the latest im- 
provements. 

FUMPS.—Suetion and Forcing Pumps of all sizes, with pipe, at 
lowest manufteturers’ prices. 

VEGETABLE CUTTERS, cutting sufficiently fine one bushel 
per minute. Price $10 and $12. 

STRAW CUTTERS of 30 different patterns and sizes, at all prices, 
from $3 to $45; both hand and horse power, for hay, straw, corn, 
and sugar stalks. 

GRAIN MILLS, Steel and Cast-Iron Mills at $6 to $25, and Burr 
Stone at $50 to $250, for horse or steam power. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, of different varieties, efficient 
and durable both for hand and horse power. 

RICE THRESHERS., suitable for large or small Plantations, and 
adapted to Wheat, Rye, Barley, and Oats. 

MEAT CUTTERS—of several sizes—will cut from 50 to 200 Ibs. 
per hour of sansnge meat by hand. Cost $5 to $30 each. 

SAUSAGE s'TUFFERS—will do the work of 40 hands, at $4 50 
and $5 each. 

BRICK MACHINES of the best construction, will make 10,000 
to 15.000 bricks per day by hand. 

PLOWS, a large assortment suited to every description of work 
and soil in the Southern, Western, and Northern States. 

CHEAP SOUTHERN PLOWS.—Nos. 10}, 114, 12, 14. 15, and 
every variety, including several new and highly popular kinds, for 
sale in large quantities. 

THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers made upon the best princi- 
ples, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MILLS for Wheat, Rye, Oats, &c., of the best construction. 

RICE FAN MILLS made expressly for the South. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES .—Bullock’s Progressive Power 
Presses, combining improvements which make them by far the best 
in use. 

CORN SHELLERS of great variety of patterns, to shell either 
by hand or horse power. Will shell from five to 100 bushels of corn 
per hour. 

WAGONS and CARTS, double or single horse, suitable for the 
farm. the road, and heavy trucking. 

GARDEN and CANAL BARROWS, light made or extra strong, 
as desired. . 

MEAT CUTTERS, capable of cutting fine for sausages, and other 
purposes, 100 lbs. or more per hour. 


Our implements occupy three large stores, and we believe they 
make up the largest and most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one hun- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 


Oct. 1, 1852—1f. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 
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